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HOW LONDON GROWS 
A prop of ink from our pen, falling upon the pad of 
blotting-paper upon which it is our custom to lay the 
narrow strips of ‘cream-laid’ upon which we write, 
suggests no inappropriate figure of the subject we are 
going to write about. A round, well-defined drop at 
first, it gradually dilates and expands in size, and 
assumes a ruggedness of outline as it enlarges, the | 
little ridges flying off in every direction, radiating still | 
| further and further from the centre, just as the circle | 
le London grows bigger and wider by stretching away 
| on all sides from the original confines of the city. The 
| comparison holds good so long as any moisture remains 
|| to be absorbed ; but soon the ink dries up, and there is | 
| an end of it—which cannot be said of the bricks and 
mortar, the sum and substance of our theme. 
In the little two-pair back-room where we now 
sit, with a few score of well-thumbed volumes for our 
sole companions, if we except the cheerful fire which 
| brightens up gratefully for every morsel of food it gets, 
‘and all day long singeth a quiet tune—we sat on this 
day seven years. Nothing material has changed within 
the four walls since then; but without—on the other 
| side of the thin window-pane which keeps out this cold | 
March wind—everything is so completely transformed 
|| or superseded, that it really requires a powerful effort 

|| of the imagination to assure one’s self of the fact, that 
| we have not been spirited away into another region, or 
| || changed by wicked magic into some other respectable 
elderly gentleman residing in some other equally respect- 
| able neighbourhood. Then—in those days of far eld—as 
We sat in our arm-chair, and gazed out of the window, 
| it was a lovely landscape that met our view—lovely at 


| least in the eyes of aLLondoner. The end-wall of our patch 
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land, cultivated as market-gardens and nursery-grounds, 
| among which the little one-storied brick or wooden 
| cottages of the cultivators sent up wreaths of smoke, 
| which curled pleasantly among the. poplar-trees and 
| aspens ; while the voice of Polly Brown calling Bob her 
husband to his twelve-o’clock dinner, or the prattle of 
children, or the song of the lark in the sky, which 
was heard all the summer-day long—were the only 
sounds which struck upon the ear, save the distant 
hum of London when the south-west wind blew. 
Beyond the garden and nursery grounds, there rose a 
mixture of meadows and waste land, upon which we 
have often watched the fowler spreading his nets, and 
planting his decoys, waiting by the hour together on 
bended knee for the chance of titlark or goldfinch 
fluttering shyly above the toils. In the distance, stood 
the dark-green hill of Highgate, crowned with its 
= 


| of a garden abutted upon an extensive tract of level | 


solitary spire ; to the left of which, a glimpse of further 
Hampstead terminated the prospect. Now, if we turn 
our eyes in the same direction, what do we see? 
Bricks and tiles, and staring windows, from which, for 
aught we know, a thousand eyes may be looking down 
upon us; and there, a few yards or so to the left, the 
deep gorge of a railway-cutting, which has ploughed its 
way right through the centre of the market-gardens, 
| and burrowing beneath the carriage-road, and knocking 
a thousand houses out of its path, pursues its circuitous 
course to the city. The cottages have vanished, and 
given place to a magnificent square, around which a 
| Score or more of tall streets, all undeniably genteel, 
| and filled with inhabitants all undeniably genteel too, 
attest the gentility of the quarter. Where the lark 
sung in the clouds, there is no ornithological utterance 
to be heard but that confounded chattering of impu- 
dent Cockney sparrows, which are invariably the first 
tenants that take possession of a London house, and 
are to its roof what, at a later period of its existence, 
the rats become to its cellars—a pest and a nuisance. 
Where the fowler was wont to spread his nets, the 
poulterer now spreads his fowls ; the smell of the new- 
| mown hay is superseded by the smell of burning bricks ; 
and as for the green fields and the distant hills of High- 
| gate and Hampstead, they might as well be a hundred | 
| miles off, for all the good they do us behind a screen of | 
solid brick five or six furlongs in thickness. 
| But a truce to complainings. Let us endeavour to 
| trace the progress of this mighty change, and see, if we 
can, how it is brought about. For the first symptoms 
of the approach of brick and mortar—the invasion of 
the country by the town—we must look further afield 
than a stranger might suppose. The grass is waving, 
the oxen are browsing, and the sheep are nibbling at 
this moment on the sites of a hundred thousand 
houses, which are already in existence upon paper, 
locked up in lawyers’ tin-cases, or in the architect’s 
cabinet. The land upon which these are to be built is 
let upon short leases to gardeners, 'dairymen, cattle- 
drovers, and in some cases to farmers, who make the 
most of it for the short term they occupy, and with as 
little outlay as possible. At length contracts are com- 
pleted, and the long-meditated plans have to be executed. 
On a sudden, the hedges and fences disappear; roads are 
staked out; and the verdant earth is flayed, the green 
hide being rolled up in strips of a foot in width, and 
sold for laying down in other places. This process is, 
however, often seriously interfered with by the tra- 
velling turf-seller, who never goes further than he can 
help for his merchandise, and feels that he has a 
natural right in all unfenced land. Then commences 
the sinking of clay-pits; the digging of flat ponds for 
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the collection of water from all the rivulets or ditches 
in the neighbourhood ; the erection of high mounds, on 
which you may see a blind horse revolving in a perpe- 
tual circle, dragging round the ponderous single wheel 
that grinds the limestone; the setting-up of pug-mills 
for mixing the clay ; and the piling of rough sheds, to 
screen the brick-makers from the heat of the sun 
during their toilsome labour, which, throughout the 
summer months, is pursued without intermission from 
the first glimmer of dawn until darkness puts an end 
to their work. In the course of a fortnight or less, the 
garden or the meadow is changed into a brick-factory, 
and soon interminable rows of gray bricks are seen 
stretching away in all directions, crowned with loose 
straw to protect them from passing showers. Then 
begins the burning of the bricks—a process in which 
the Londoners seem particularly unfortunate, judging 
from the lumps, as big as haystacks, which are here 
and there to be seen burnt into solid masses, and fit for 
nothing but to be broken up for road-making, and dear 
at a gift for that. 

Pending the making of the bricks, foundations have 
been dug, and now a crop of handsome houses, arranged 
as streets, crescents, squares, or detached villas, springs 
out of the ground with a celerity hardly intelligible to 
the casual visitor. Simultaneously with the building, 
the carpenters’ work has been going on in a huge tem- 
porary workshop erected on the spot. No sooner are 
the carcasses completed, than the interior fittings are 
ready to be adjusted ; and if the demand for houses be 
brisk, or the neighbourhood a favourite one, you shall 
see a whole town born into being in a summer, and 
peopled ere the winter sets in by a colony of comfortable 
well-to-do strangers, who seem to have come into being 
for the express purpose of being absorbed into the 
evergrowing metropolis. 

We have been describing the creation of a district of 
the genteeler sort, altogether new, and fashionably far 
from the seats of business. But it will as frequently 
happen, that the locality to be built upon is already 
occupied more or less with dwellings of the poorer 
class. There are, and always have been, within our 
recollection, extensive outlying districts in the suburbs 
of London, very strongly resembling the heterogeneous 
regions of squatters in a new settlement. You are 
walking, for the sake of exercise, some fine morning 
in a quarter with which you are unacquainted, and 
determine to explore it for the sake of gratifying your 
curiosity. Suddenly you step off the pavement, out 
of the long brick-street, which it has taken you ten 
minutes to traverse, and find yourself in a new world. 
The road is a black mould, sprinkled over with oyster- 
shells, broken crockery, and remnants of old sauce-pans, 
and sunk in ruts, a single pair, a foot deep, between 
which the grass grows rank and long; it is flanked by 
a couple of deep ditches, across which, on either side, 
at the distance of about twenty paces apart, a couple of 
rotten planks, laid side by side, serve for a bridge. 
Ghosts of forlorn donkeys, or at anyrate donkeys not 
in the flesh, wander moodily about, nosing the rank 
herbage, and anon waking the dismal echoes with a 
bray of disappointment at the unsavoury fare. The 
further side of either ditch is guarded by a hedge of 
alders, which, being but a sorry fence, is supplemented 
with the staves of old casks pitched all over, and sur- 
mounted with dry twigs and sticks carelessly thrown 
between the straggling branches of the alders. If you 
step upon the bridge of plank, and peep over the top 
of the blue door, the hinges of which you will observe 
are manufactured from an old shoe, you will see at the 
end of the patch of ground which serves as a garden, a 
wretched cottage of two rooms, in one of which a 
woman is working at the wash-tub, while a young girl 
is stretching a line between the forks of a few tall 
fagot-sticks, in preparation for drying the clothes. 

There is nothing in the garden save the fading remains 


— 


of a potato-bed, and a few rows of gigantic cabbage. 
stumps, nearly a yard high, which may have been 
planted originally, for aught you know, when the 
cottage was first built. You pursue your way, and 
now the road is bedizened with fragments of shining 
tin, in circles and triangles, and long strips, which 
cling about your feet; and glancing through the hedge 
at your left, you perceive the tinman, or tinker, which 
you choose, pattering away at a kettle which he holds 
between his knees, as he sits on the ground at the door 
of his wooden hut. The tinker’s garden, however, js 
in better trim than the washerwoman’s: he has no 
occasion to use it for a drying-ground ; and, having a 
fancy for onions, he has laid out a pretty patch of them, 
and they are thriving well. Next to the tinker dwells 
a shoemaker, whose wife is again a washerwoman; and 
next to him is a basket-maker, who has a decent fence 
next the ditch, having devoted a few twigs from his 
store to the repair of the hedge. A little further on, 
and you come upon a settlement that covers a space 
of some hundreds of square acres; and observe that, 
with very few exceptions, all the dweilings are cottages 
of one floor, having little brick-chimneys protruding 
crookedly from their roofs, like the feet of a pigeon in 
the preterpluperfect tense, through the crust of a pie. 
You will come to the conclusion, as you look around, 
that everybody’s wife is a washerwoman, with the excep- 
tion of the dog-stealer’s, whose husband is too much of 
a gentleman to allow his better-half to waste her time 
at the tub, which she can spend more profitably in the 
exercise of his profession ; and that a good many of the 
husbands, too, are in some sort washermen, engaged 
in the fetching, carrying, and hanging-out departments. 
Most of them, in spite of their confined quarters, take 
in lodgers, chiefly navvies and bricklayers’ labourers, 
whom, it is to be presumed, they stow away in the 
little cock-lofts under the pantiles. Yonder is a little 
chapel called Jireh, whence a very loud voice may be 
heard issuing on a Wednesday night or a Sunday 
morning; and not far from it, with a tattered union- 
Jack flying over the roof, is a Tom-and-Jerry shop, the 
landlord of which supplies treble X and ninepins for 
the accommodation of the neighbourhood. 

But this happy district, which enjoys the designa- 
tion of Tittlebat Fields, or something very like it, has 
been let for building. The tenants are served witha 
summary notice to quit by a certain day. ‘The happy 
man who has a little frechold on the spot, is bought out, 
or he refuses to be bought out, and remains and lives 
in his beggarly cottage, till the light of heaven is shut 
out of it by an enclosure of high walls. The whole 
colony takes wing, and, scattering in all directions, 
settles down again in some kindred locality, further 
than ever from the centres of fashion. ‘The mode of 
building upon a district such as this, differs very mate- 
rially from that pursued in the former case. The 
bricks are not made upon the spot, but brought from 
the brick-grounds, which lie beyond the region. The 
level of the land is too low to allow of the required 
drainage, and has to be raised perhaps ten or a dozen 
feet. The first step, therefore, is the building of the 
roadways which are to intersect the district. These 
are raised much in the same manner as are the embank- 
ments for railways—by carting earth and rubbish from 
the nearest depository, and shooting it on the spot. A 
lively German writer, in a late work, has described the 
inhabitants of London as residing in houses built in 
ditches on each side of the roads. He would have 
been more correct had he said, that the roads were 
built up to the level of the ceilings of the basement-rooms 
—such being in practice the general rule. The floor of 
the so-called underground kitchen of a London house 
was never really under ground, but was laid originally 
a trifle above the level of the soil, and even in many 
eases at a considerable elevation above the level. 
As fast as the roads are formed, the houses, built 
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according to a certain plan, to which the builders are 
pound to adhere, rise rapidly on either side of them. It 
will be frequently observed, however, that they halt at 
acertain stage for weeks or months, and, indeed, occa- 
sionally for years, before they advance to completion. 
This is evidence of a state of affairs which we shall have 
to notice presently. As the advancing suburb pushes 
its way forwards, it gradually eats up the old neigh- 
bourhood. What trees there are, are felled, unless 
they happen to stand in some patch allotted for a 
garden, or in the identical spot which forms the 
boundary between the footpath and the road, in which 
case they are always left standing, and are sure to 

te as a recommendation in the eyes of new-comers. 
The abandoned cottages are broken up into material 
|| for the new houses, of which their old bricks go to form 
the party-walls ; and hence it frequently comes to pass, 
that you may remove to a new house, and find it 
literally swarming with vermin before it has ever been 
inhabited by human beings. A couple of years or so 
suffices to transform Tittlebat Fields into Tittlebat 
Town, with a splendid new church and congregational 
chapel, and swarming with inhabitants. Where they 
all come from is a mystery not easily solved, and not 
accountable for by the increase of population, which, 
as we learn from the returns, goes on but at the rate 
of 400 or 500 a week—though that is something. 

Of the art and mystery of the builder’s occupation, 
we do not pretend to know much; but judging from 
the numbers engaged in it, and from the evidences of 
their industry constantly rising around us, it cannot 
be a very unprofitable business. Doubtless it requires 
a good capital to carry it on to the greatest advantage; 
but this is constantly done, and that in a pretty large 
way, by men of no capital at all, beyond a little 
ready-money to meet the Saturday-night’s wages. 
|| Whole miles of streets in London are built upon specu- 
lation, somewhat in the following way: by men who 
| have little to lose, and everything to hope for. Chips 
|| the carpenter joins with Hod the bricklayer in renting 
apiece of ground for a term of eighty or ninety years. 
Neither of them, perhaps, has money enough to erect a 
single house; but between them, they contrive to get 
up a couple of carcasses as high as the second or third 

story, and there they stop. They can go no further; 
but at this stage of the proceeding, the houses are 
|| mortgageable; and if the situation be a good one, hold- 
|| ing out the prospect of a speedy tenancy, capitalists 
|| are readily to be found who will advance money upon 
mortgage for their completion ; if, on the contrary, the 
situation be not promising, and there be any stigma 
of unhealthiness resting on the locality, the speculating 
builders may wait a long while for the relief of the 
| mortgagee, which explains the phenomenon we have 
| alluded to in a former paragraph. With the money 
| advanced upon the two first houses, Messrs Chips and 
Hod can finish them, and put up the semi-carcasses of 
a couple more; and so on and on, until the whole of 
their land is covered. If the houses let—and that is 
almost invariably the case—they do well, and in course 
of time pay off the mortgages; if they do not let, 
the loss is comparatively little; and this, moreover, 
in the present day so rarely happens, that it forms the 
exception, and not the rule. Of course, in these specu- 
lations, everything depends upon the judgment of the 
builders. It will sometimes happen, that a row of 
houses built in a style of expense beyond the require- 
ments of the neighbourhood, will have to stand empty, 
or to be let at an unremunerative rent; on the other 
hand, if the houses erected be such as to command but 
a low rent, the ground-rent, which is always high, the 
repairs, and the interest of capital, will hardly be 
covered by the receipts. Notwithstanding all such 
contingencies, however, the builders manage their 
affairs pretty satisfactorily. We could point to more 
than one who, a dozen years ago, wrought with their 
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own hands at the carpenter’s bench, and who are now in 
the receipt of a clear rental of above a thousand a year 
each, after all drawbacks are paid. If there be any 
mystery in this, the solution of it will be found in the 
difference between the rate at which money can be 
borrowed in the market, and the average income it 
produces when invested in inhabited houses. 

In the getting up of so mighty a fabric as the metro- 
polis has become, it would be strange if some of the 
great principles of manufacture had not been resorted 
to. To simplify labour, lessen cost, and hasten con- 
struction, certain builders may be said to manufacture 
houses piecemeal by machinery. In the same way as 
the blocks and tackle of a man-of-war are turned out 
by the thousand, and biscuits made by the ton, in the 
dockyards of Portsmouth, so are floorings, joistings, 
doors, windows, steps for stairs, chimney-pieces, and 
other accessories of dwelling-houses fashioned by 
machines, on a scale without limit, bringing the 
creation of new streets within the routine of com- 
mon-place manufacturing industry. Thus, partly 
machine, partly hand-made, does the metropolis march 
relentlessly onward, devouring field after field, and 
swallowing insatiately whatever falls in its way. The 
pedestrian who has been accustomed to perambulate 
the bounds of London during the last quarter of a 
century, asks what has become of all those snug 
and luxurious mansions imbosomed in the foliage of 
lofty elms, and surrounded with acres of lawn and 
shrubbery, the whole enclosed with high walls, and 
guarded by a comfortable porter’s lodge, which, thirty, 
twenty years ago, stood like citadel sanctuaries in a 
hundred pleasant spots on the verge of the great Babel? 
Gradually they have nearly all disappeared. Mammon, 
under the specious aspect of ‘ ground-rent,’ has come 
with the bray of his brazen trumpet, and the lofty 
walls have fallen as flat as those of Jericho at the blast 
of the rams’ horns. The sacred groves have submitted to 
the axe; the carpeted greensward has given up its 
quiet being ; the land being first advertised, ‘'To be let 
on Building Leases—inquire of Threefoot Rule, Esq.,’ 
is swallowed up by all-devouring London ; the mansion 
itself is nowhere, and the owner is off somewhere, 
with L.5000 a year added to his income. 

This brings us naturally to a few words on ground- 
rent—the great bugbear of builders and speculators, 
and of all who have property in houses, and have not 
the good-fortune to be the proprietors of a freehold. 
Of the ground within the boundaries of the city proper, 
it is probable that the larger proportion belongs to the 
Corporation of London. Its value for building pur- 
poses is in the precise ratio of its contiguity to the 
channels of traffic. An out-of-the-way spot, compara- 
tively unfrequented, may be rented at a moderate sum; 
whilst a single rood of land, in the very centre of 
activity, will realise a princely income. In one street, 
you shall hire a house of a dozen rooms for L.50 or 
L.60 a year; and in another, you may pay L.250 
for a couple of rooms, one of which the daylight 
never enters from one year’s end to the other. In 
the best situations, the value of the ground is so 
enormous, that the premises standing upon it add 
but a mere percentage to the amount of the annual 
rent. We could point to houses hardly large enough 
for a comfortable family residence, in the occupation of 
tradesmen doing business behind their counters, and 
paying for ground-rent alone L.300, L.400, and L.500 a 
year each. This abnormal value has grown up with 
the increase of traffic; and the question has often been 
mooted, whether it is morally right that a factitious 
wealth, which the public has created, should be exclu- 
sively enjoyed by those who have done little or nothing 
towards producing it? Here is a question for the 
casuists, which we must leave them to decide. 

Without the boundaries of the city, the land is 
mostly the property of the nobility and aristocracy of 
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the country. The Edwards and Henries of former times 
thoughtlessly gave away vast tracts of it to court | 


favourites in reward for small services, real or imagi- 
nary. They little thought what a mine of wealth they 
were conferring upon the descendants of the fortunate 
recipients. ‘The holders of these grants, however, were 
not slow in appreciating their value, and they bought 
up, while it could be done cheaply, the lands lying 
adjacent to their grants. At the present time, we must 
wander to a good distance from the city limits to get 
altogether clear of the estates of my Lord This, the 
Duke of That, or Earl Somebody, to say nothing of the 
lands of which Mother Church is the guardian. As 
London increased in size, these lands of course were 
covered with buildings, every one of which, in due 
time, became the property of the owners of the soil. 
The land is let for building rarely for a longer term 
than eighty or ninety years; and a condition of the 
lease binds the builder, his heirs, executors, and admi- 
nistrators, to deliver up the hopses to the ground-land- 
lord, in good repair, at the expiration of the term. This, 
be it observed, is no formal clause merely. We once 
rented a house, which ‘fell in,’ as it is termed, to the 
ground-landlord during our tenancy. Eighteen months 
before the close of the lease, a surveyor came down 
upon us, in the cause of the ground-landlord, and 
enforced a thorough overhauling of the dwelling from 
the roof to the cellars, with re-painting, re-papcring, 
carpentering, and locksmithing, the cost of which was 
deducted from the landlord’s rent. The effect upon the 
incomes of the aristocracy of this mode of doing busi- 
ness, may be best estimated from the single fact, that 
there fell in to the Duke of ——, a few years ago, 
owing to the lapse of the ground-leases of one estate, a 
clear rental which was estimated at L.300,000 a year. 
In this manner, by building on land rented for a 
limited period, a species of architecture is produced 
which stands at the lowest point in the scale of taste. 
There is an old distich, which says: 


The realm of Old England shall never be undone, 
Till Highgate Hill stands in the middle of London. 


The speculators in land for building appear to have 


perfect faith in this suggestive legend. Looking upon 
what has been done, and at what the railways promise 
to do, they recognise no boundary to the extension of 
the metropolis. Away to all points of the compass, 
|| and far beyond the limits of any town-district, all the 
| purchasable land has been bought and sold, and sold 


| again. Even though utterly unproductive, as some of 
it is, it is constantly rising in value, and a good deal | 
| of is as constantly changing owners. This branch of | 
| speculation appears to be a favourite source of excite- | 
| ment among retired tradesmen—old hands at business, | 
with judgments matured in the experience of bargains, 

not a few of whom, to our knowledge, have more than 


spotted with red and white patches, begin to manifest || 


unmistakable symptoms of the advancing tide of | 
population. Highgate Hill may never be the centre of | 
the metropolis; but that it is destined, in a few short | 
years, to be clad in a mantle of red brick, few who haye | 
witnessed the systematic measures in progress in that | 
direction during the present reign will feel inclined to | 
doubt. 


MY PRESENTATION AT COURT, 
My dowager countess-housekeeper and mysclf* wer | 
thrown into a state of lively commotion: it was new | 
life to her; it was something more like impending 
execution tome. At ten o’clock, on Monday morning, 
came the delightful old man, who tells me he is courier 
to the British Embassy at Stockholm, and in that 
capacity he brought me a note from the kind and 
worthy representative of our own most gracious 
Queen, to tell me I was to be presented at the court 
of Sweden, and must be ready at two o'clock that 
afternoon, to accompany Sir E——- L to the palace, 
Alas! alas! I cried to myself, how unintelligible to great 
people are the difficulties of the little! I flew to my 
old hostess. ‘To be presented at two o'clock, and 
nothing ready ! 

‘Have you got a train to your dress ?’ 

‘No’ 

What could be done? ‘To go, she declared to be 
impossible ; to decline going, was not to be thought of 
Fertile in expedients, where what is vulgarly called 
‘making shifts’ may be useful, many Swedish brains 
are said to be ; and the good lady would soon have made 
out a means of procuring for me, by loan or otherwise, 
the train of which I was deficient ; but a second look at 
the brief billet I had in my hand, relieved my anxious 
breast. It was not to the queen, it was to the mistress 
of the robes I was to be presented that afternoon. 

* Madame, in that case you will not wear the train; 
you will go in a black dress and a shawl.’ 

‘I may wear any dress I like: see, here is a postscript 
—my usual visiting-dress.’ 

‘Well, that is black. Certainly none of our ladivs 
would pay a first visit, especially to a lady of the court, 
in any dress but a black one.’ 

‘Well, but I am not one of your ladies. I will 
however, wear my black velvet mantle with fur ’"—— 

* Madame, a shawl is necessary.’ 

‘Allons! I have got no shawl, and very little time; 
I cried, and ran away. 

Presently after came my old hostess to my apart- 


doubled their capital since they bade adieu to the shop- | ments with a thick black crape shawl in her hand. 
counter, and gave up, as they imagined, finally, the idea | ‘ Madame, if you will take my advice, you will not go 
of money-making. ‘These cunning old fellows never | to the palace without a shawl. This is one I can lend 
build—they know better. They know that Highgate | you: I used to wear it when I went into the world.’ To 
llill will get into the middle of London in good time | save her from talking on, and giving me all her experience 
without their dabbling in bricks and mortar ; but there of the world, and knowledge of its customs and fashions 
is no reason why these substantial materials should not | as they were forty years ago, I took the shawl, and 
be made to pay toll to their sagacity as they proceed on | listened to her directions: how I was to wear my black 
their destined march. They may be met with on a_| velvet till I came to the tambour or entrance-hall, of 
dry walking-day, either in winter or summer, pacing a | the lady’s apartments in the palace; that I was then 
slope of ground, or measuring it with a walking-stick | and there to take off and leave my velvet mantle and 
exactly a yard in length, or copying the conditions of | outer shoes, and to arrange the black shawl on my 
lease or sale into their corpulent pocket-books from the | shoulders previous to coming into the presence of the 
black-board mounted on a pole, upon which the required | mistress of the robes; that I might take my white 
information is inscribed in white letters. London | gloves in my pocket, and put them on at the same time 
advances through the gripe of their itching palms, and | —that saved them. 

hastens to accomplish her destiny with a speed nothing | ‘This being all arranged, I took the black crape 
retarded by their interference. Already have the | shawl and put it up carefully in my drawer, where it 
columns of brick advanced to the very foot of Highgate | 
Hill, and the green sides of that picturesque acclivity, | 


* See ‘ The Bourse Ball,’ in No. 478. 
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remained till I came back from my visit. Punctually | kind mistress of the robes. ‘I will receive and present 


is two o'clock came his excellency’s equipage, and 
| myself and my velvet mantle got into it. Rapidly did | 
| the sledge drive over beautiful Norrbro, or North Bridge, 
and up the snow-covered Palace Hill, and then we | 


you.’ 


‘If Sir ——- will take me,’ I cried in English, looking 


frightened. A bow and friendly smile dispelled the 
fear. 


I was about to withdraw, when I ventured to ask 


entered the wide cold vaults, or underground region of | the anxious question—In what manner should I be 


that fine edifice. 
| palace, or rather right through it, is considered public | 


The passage leading under the | dressed? 


‘Will you dance?’ was the query in return. ‘If you 


| perty. It is one of the chief thoroughfares. - There | dance, you must wear white; then the princes will see 


|| js no policeman there to interdict the right of way. 

We went through the long chilly vaults, or arched 
}) passages, which support the building; passed the royal 
!| kitchens, and peeped at the cook and his white-jacketed 
| helpers; did not know at all where to go; but at last | 
/ met a man in royal livery, who proved to be the very | 


! one we wanted—the servant of the mistress of the 


robes. 
| We mounted an immense flight of great bare stone- 
| steps; and up at the top of that vast palace, we were 
| whered into a very little room with a very large 
| window. The man, I think, made a movement to take 
| off my velvet mantle ; but not having the crape shawl 
) under it, I evaded the movement by a little dip, and | 
! carried the contraband article into the actual presence 
| of the mistress of the robes. 

My good hostess had told me how I must behave, | 
| what I must do, and what I must say; but, alas! for | 
| her pupil, all her directions were locked up with her | 
| shawl at home, or as well might have been. That large | 
| window was straight before me as I came into the little | 
|room, and I saw nothing else. An exclamation of 
/ rapture burst from the lips which had been taught to | 

utter a formal compliment. It was a beautiful idea to | 
| put that great window in that little reception-room! 
| The frozen scenery broke away the ice of formality— | 

even of Swedish formality. A description of such a view | 
| would be useless: it was as curious to English eyes as | 
it was beautiful—extending over the frozen scenery of | 
the Baltic, and its splendid tributary, Lake Maeler, with 
| the island of ships and the ice-bound vessels; the current | 
| of fresh water pouring in strength too great for frost 
| to mingle itself with the salt. Swedish formality is 
| oly external: it is assumed, not natural—put on and 
| taken off with facility. I forgot it altogether, and I | 
believe its absence was not missed ; for the mistress of | 
the robes and myself chatted very pleasantly. ‘That 
window opened a safety-valve for all the fears I had 
felt. 

I was asked, if I desired the honour of being pre- 
sented to her majesty; and with due humility I 
answered : ‘ That if I might aspire to it, I did so’ 

‘Certainly you may,’ was the reply. ‘ You will then | 
| have only to appear at the grand ball that is to be given 
the night after to-morrow. Her majesty desires me 
| toinvite you: you will have a special invitation besides ; 
| butI am to inform you now, that her majesty will be 
happy to receive you at the féte which takes place 
at the palace on Carl’s-dag, or the Name-day of the 
Crown-prince Carl.’ 

In former times, every day in the year had its saint; 
and children often found a name from the almanac. 
Now, the Swedes have abolished a great many saints in 
their almanacs and in their churches, and substituted 
kings, warriors, or other noted personages in their 
stead. Every royal person must have a name-day in 
the almanac, as well as a birthday ; and when they do 
not find such names there already, the law-makers | 
change one for them. Thus, there never was an Oscar | 
before in the 365 names of the Swedish almanac ; but | 
there is one now: King Oscar has his name-day, and 
some one, who lived before him, has lost his. Prince | 
Carl found his name ready-made; for his grandfather, | 


| 
: 
| 


Carl Johan, was the fourteenth who bore it on the | 


throne of Sweden, and he adopted it with the crown 
when he abdicated the French one of Baptiste. 
‘You will go to the palace with Sir 


, said the | 


that, and invite you to dance with them.’ 

‘I never dance.’ 

‘Then you must wear black. You must have short 
white sleeves, puckered up with black ribbon, and a train 
like your dress ; for all the rest, you are at liberty : we 
are by no means strict in our fashions here. You may 
choose your head-dress.’ 

I courtesied back to the door—the room was a very 
little one—and hastened home to delight my old hostess 
with all the bustle and anxiety of preparing for a 
presentation at court. 

The good lady most pertinaciously tries to get me to 
dress and act in conformity with the fashions that 
existed in the world of Sweden when she mixed in it 
about forty years ago. No other world, past or present, 
has she any idea of; and to be out of this, her now 
ideal world, is, in her opinion, to be—what? I suspect 
an uncivilised Briton. The conventional laws of 
Swedish society, as thus described, appear to me 
exceedingly galling; and I act the rebel on the simple 
plea of uon-naturalisation—of being, in all respects, 
an alien to them. But such a thing as a court presen- 
tation, is one that places me completely under the good 
lady’s yoke. There is not a single point in all my 
antecedents on which I can rest, not a precedent in all 
my long experience I can adduce; I know nothing that 
may be like a presentation at the court of Stockholm, 
and so the dear old dame must have her own way, and 
school me, as she loves well to do. Court fashions are 
unchanging; court etiquette and court costume are 
despotic. 

But the head-dress had been left at my own option ; 
glad to exercise self-will, I went to the old countess as 
soon as I thought of this. 

*I shall wear feathers in my head,’ I said, thinking 
of our own court, where plumes are indispensable. 

‘Feathers!’ she repeated, looking very grave; ‘you 
told me you were not married. Have you married since?’ 

‘There has not been time.’ 

‘Then, madame—you choose to be called madame, 
too, and not mamzell? Well! let me tell you, how- 
ever, that people may not understand. No one in 
our country can wear feathers who is not married— 
that is to say, in the head; they may wear them in 
bonnets; but if you are scen with feathers in your 
head, all the world will say you are married.’ 

‘That would be a calumny. But where do the single 
ladies put their bonnets when they put feathers in 


them ?’ 


‘They put them on—on their heads certainly.’ 

* But then are not the feathers also on their heads ?’ 

‘Madame, if you do not wish to understand, it is 
not my fault. You may wear a feather in your bonnet 
if you are unmarried, but if you wear one on your head, 
then you are married.’ 

I made a bow of assent, which softened the despotism 
that was rising. 

‘No, madame, I assure you that will not go on here. 
You do not know our country; that is natural, for in 
England they do not know much of other places; but 
when strangers come here, it is better to learn to do 
as we do.’ 

Well, at last I was equipped for Carl’s-dag: in a 
black silk dress, with little white silk sleeves, curiously 
looped up with black, and with a train that was the 
glory of al!, and which gave full employment to the 
ancient countess; she, standing in the centre of the 
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great saloon, to imitate the queen of Sweden, and still, 
very condescendingly, shewing me how I was to let my 
train fall when I made my reverence, and to gather it 
up when the business was over; and telling me a tale 
of a splendid lady who made such a beautiful reverence, 
and wore such a full train, that her husband went with 
her to draw it out when she let it drop, so that it might 
be seen to advantage while she courtesied. 

To tell the truth, these same ‘ reverences’ sadly dis- 
turbed my peace of mind. The Swedes, of all ranks, 
are undoubtedly the first courtesy-makers in the world 
—at least in the world that I have seen; as an English- 
man of rank said: ‘ A housemaid here will make you a 
courtesy worthy of a duchess.’ Circumstances recall 
accidental words. I studied, and studied, and studied 
my reverences; I am sure I never knew my face and 
figure so well before then, for I was continually prac- 
tising at the long glass; but yet it was with a failing 
heart that at a quarter before nine o’clock, on the 
evening of Carl’s-dag, I heard the cry: ‘ The carriage is 
coming !’—and saw the English-looking lights flashing 
through the gloom. 

I ran full speed to the saloon, let fall my train, and 
made such a courtesy to my hostess, that the state-loving 
dame was enraptured, really thinking I meant it as a 
matter-of-fact leave-taking salutation to herself, whereas 
I only wanted to act again the rehearsal of my part at 
the palace. She followed me as I got on my mufflers, 
calling out even while venturing her nose into the 
miserably chilly air of the stone-passage: ‘ Now, 
madame, remember to let your train drop well when 
you make your reverence ; and remember, you must let 
it drop whenever the king or queen or princes come to 
speak to you; and you must let your long shawl drop 
from your shoulders also; and you must’——- The 
stairs were too long and too cold for me to hear the 
rest. 

With our mufflings on, we ascended the wide and 
very long stone-stairs of the Swedish palace. I thought 
we never should get to the top. Were it in England, we 
should believe we were mounting to a tower-top, instead 
of to the reception-rooms of a king: and yet, the palace 
of Stockholm, viewed outside, in my opinion wants 
elevation. At last, having gained the summit, our boots 
and cloaks were taken off; my hood I displaced myself. 
I was the only lady of the party ; and I was conducted 
by my kind patron to a room, where the lights, or my 
own pre-occupation somewhat bewildering me, I saw 
only a number of officers, and ladies in court-dresses 
ranged in lines. I was not aware of the presence of 
the hero of the day, the dashing crown-prince, and the 
crown-princess, until my recent acquaintance, the 
mistress of the robes, coming up, caught my hand, 
and saying: ‘I will present you to their royal high- 
nesses first,’ turned me round, and, to my confusion, 
shewed me that I had not distinguished the handsome 
hussar uniform, which is nearly as rare nowin Stockholm 
as Queen Anne’s farthing in England. I was presented; 
their royal highnesses talked to me in French, and 
I replied, but I do not know what either of us said. 
An English attaché whispered me not to stay talking 
to them so long, but to go to the ladies ; I placed myself 
in the ranks accordingly, but scarcely had I done so, 
when the mistress of the robes came hastily up, and 
catching my hand, said I must not stand there. She 
led me inside the folding-doors of the next room, and 
desired me to stand near the door till she should come 
to lead me to her majesty. 

The lady went away, and I was alone; my other 
acquaintances were in the outer room ; in the centre of 
that wherein I stood, a number of officers, aides-de-camp, 
and gentlemen of the court, were grouped together with 
many ladies; they were all talking Swedish, which Icould 
read, but at that time could not readily understand when 
spoken, especially when many persons spoke together. 
I was apart from them, yet near to them; and feeling 


by no means at ease, I contrived to work back until | 

got behind the shelter of the folding-door: a marble | 
slab was at one side, the door at the other, and the walj | 
at my back. Thus intrenched, I leaned an arm on the i 
slab of marble, my back to the wall, and turned y | 
face to the door, so that seeing nothing else myself | | 
thought nothing could see me. | 

It was strange enough to feel alone in the midst of | 
a vast foreign palace, filled with living, moving beings | 
among whom one had no companionship; an atom, | 
isolated, as it were, from the mass of society, like a bir] | 
that had broken its cage-wires and alighted among 
flocks of its kind, with whom it was connected py 
nature, but separated by circumstance—who wondered 
where it had come from, and to whom the notes of the 
others were strange. Poor little wanderer! alone. 
though among its kindred, it would still preserve the 
sense of distinctiveness, as much as if it mixed with 
different order of creation. 

I fell into a long fit of musing : whether my thoughts 
were in the past, present, or future, I know not; but 
I have some idea, that while I stood thus in that noble 
palace, surrounded with pomp and splendour, and 
waiting the honour of being presented to the queen of 
Sweden, my thoughts contrived to roll away backwari, | 
and trace out the handsome and adventurous yout) 
who, enticed by those seductive instruments, the fife 
and the drum, left the Pyrenean town of Pau, to follow 
the wonderful career of Napoleon Bonaparte, and to 
rise by his own merit to be the king of Sweden and 
Norway. I had been in the house at Pau wherein the 
soldier of fortune was born; in the same town I had 
seen also the old castle wherein Henry IV. of France | 
was born; and I might have been thinking how 
both these brave soldiers exchanged their religion, | 
whatever religion they had, for a crown—Henry IV. 
becoming a Roman Catholic for that of France, and Carl 
Johan a Protestant for that of Sweden. And so from 
that humble dwelling in Pau I was transplanted to the 
palace of Stockholm; and I stood in it surrounded 
with state, and brightness, and pleasure—but he, the 
soldier and the king, had changed it again for another 
dwelling, lower still than the first—a tomb in Riddars- | 
holmen Church. 

Whether my thoughts were most in the town of Pau, 
in the palace of Stockholm, or in the Church of the 
Isle of Knights, where Sweden’s kings are entombed, 

I cannot exactly say, but I know I was thinking of 
anything in the world but the presentation I had come 
for, and was quite unconscious that the buzz of voices, 
which had been as a confused noise to my ears had 
ceased, when a low voice spoke close beside me—spoke 
to me, for its few words were English, though, I believe, 
it could not say many more in that language. ‘ Thereis 
no one to present you; but I do not make ceremony 
with you. I know you very well; I have seen you on 
the promenade.’ I saw indistinctly, with a half-averted 
head, the glitter of white satin, and gold, and diamonds. 
I started into an upright posture, but only so as to 
bring myself perpendicularly between the wall and the | 
king and queen, who were as near as they well could 
be to me in front. 

‘And this is’ I verily believe her majesty 
might have said ‘ Oscar,’ for she put out her hand, and 
left a blank in her introduction; and the king filled it 
up by saying something in French, and adding: ‘Je | 
parle Anglais veeree leetle.’ 

‘ And is it possible,’ I said to myself afterwards, ‘that | 
my presentation at court is over?’ I had not made 4 
single reverence; I had not displayed a bit of my train; | 
I verily do believe their majesties to this day do not | 
know that I had one! But what was I to do? The) 
only reverence I could make was more like that of an | 
Irish peasant than of a graceful Swede—a perpendicular | 


dip; and as for letting my train drop, as I had been | 
taught, it was just as well tucked under my arm; for | 
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unless a wall has eyes, there were no others to see it. 
My poor old countess, what trouble she had had for 
nothing! And before I could move from the wall, and 
the slab, and the door, there flocked up a charming 
group of young princes and a princess, and formed a 
semicircle round all—a perfect enclosure, of a very 
charming and most amiable aspect—their smiling faces 
looked as if they bore a greeting to a friend, instead of 
a formal salutation to a stranger. Sweet and happy 
family! ‘The stranger you welcomed that night has 
often thought of you—yes, has given to your griefs a 
tear, more sincere, perhaps, than the smile she once gave 
to your joys. One of that happy group has gone ; one 
link in that fair fresh circle has dropped away: the 
first break in a happy family is caused by the death 
of the really lovely and most beloved Prince Gustaf, 
who that night looked so sweet and talked so pleasantly. 
That mother’s heart has felt its first mother’s grief; 
and that amiable king has wept a father’s tears—the 
first, and may they be the last! 

These pleasant and simple young persons surrounded 
me, talking English so well and so affably: they all 
had something to tell me about myself, and of course 
their knowledge of me was a wonder; but while I was 
talking to them, a general move took place ; they left 
me, and the little old queen-dowager came up, smiling 
and nodding, and asking how I amused myself in 
Stockholm ; if I found it dull; and seemingly disposed, 
if I said yes, to propose a ‘distraction.’ But putting 
up her eye-glass, and nodding her head, she too went 
off; and when I looked up I was alone—quite alone, in 
that royal chamber. The whole company had followed 
the royal hosts to the grand saloon, and I was left to 
meditate or to ramble about as I pleased, at discretion. 
I chose the latter, and set off on a peregrination through 
the palace. A chamberlain found me before I had gone 
very far; to him I was forced to explain my position— 
namely, as a stray sheep who had no shepherd. He 
very kindly offered to act in that capacity, and said if 
I would do him the honour to take his arm, he would 
conduct me to the grand saloon. We went through 
many chambers, came into a gallery adorned with 
pictures and hot-house plants, and additionally lined 
with officers of the household, and some persons who 
had come to look on; and then we entered an immense 
room, the aspect of which, if the perspective were not 
interrupted by the ill-placed pillars, would be really 
magnificent: there I was placed among the ladies-in- 
waiting, and there I sat looking on at what his majesty 
asked me if I did not think was ‘ a furious dance,’ until 
eleven o’clock, the usual supper hour of Sweden, when 
we went to supper; on which occasion I should have 
been lost again, if the master of the ceremonies, the 
kind and excellent Baron Bonde, had not taken me 
under his protection. 

This royal supper was a regular Swedish one. Fish 
in every form; a sort of rather coarse-looking mutton- 
chops; pease, which are excellently preserved in this 
country for winter use; and all sorts of game, are the 
chief dishes: ices, it may be supposed, are plentiful, 
and they are excellent ; in the heated rooms, nothing 
ean be more delightful, and I never thought it pos- 
_ to eat with impunity so many as I have done 

ere, 

Except on festive occasions, wine is rarely used at a 
Swedish supper; and no party is thought anything 
of without a supper. The young Swedes may go out 
to dance, but it seems the elder ones go out to eat. 

‘The good people,’ said a hospitable English gentle- 
man, ‘do so well enjoy a supper, it would be a pity 
not to give them one: it repays one to see them 
eat it.’ 

‘You English,’ said a Swede, ‘never care for suppers, 
because you dine at night.’ But though wine is not 
used at suppers, the Swedes cannot be more surprised at 


to see a young girl drink off a large tumbler of foaming 
porter in an elegant ball-room, where it is handed as a 
restorative after the violent dancing exercise. The 


‘general and favourite drink here, however, is milk, 


which is regularly presented at all parties, and one, 
two, and three glasses of which are quaffed, both by 
men and women. At my own little tea-parties, ale, 
milk, and punch are first handed round, under the 
direction of my countess-housekeeper, who thinks that 
to drink so much tea and coffee as I do is a lack of 
sobriety. Ladies, indeed, are seldom seen to take any- 
thing but milk, or if they are invalids, sometimes milk 
and weak beer boiled together. At the king’s supper, 
however, we drank the health of ‘Crown-Prince Carl’ 
in champagne. 

Then we returned to the dancing-saloon, where we 
remained till three o’clock in the morning. Words can 
hardly give an idea of anything more tiresome than a 
great Stockholm ball to those who neither dance nor 
have.daughters to make dance ; the tender anxieties of 
the latter case being an occupation in itself. There is 
no provision made for those poor ladies who are not on 
the dancing or marrying lists. You have nothing to do 
in such a case, but to look on at the energetic dancing 
of these happier creatures till your eyes ache and your 
head grows dizzy: the amusement is not varied; no 
other is thought of; the noisy music of the orchestra is 
the only sound you can hear. You may sit in other 
rooms, certainly, and talk—if you find any one to talk 
to; but the old gentlemen are at cards in an unap- 
proachable apartment ; the others, who are not dancing, 
congregate by themselves in another. There is no 
promenade ; there is no music ; there is nothing for you 
but to follow the patient example of their majesties of 
Sweden, who often sit, as they did this evening, 
quietly in their royal chairs, looking on at the dancers 
from nine in the evening till two or three in the morn- 
ing, excepting only from that devoted period the time 
allotted to the work of supper-eating. The ball con- 
cluded with a pretty dance, performed by the crown- 
prince and his young wife alone. It was the most 
pleasing to me, the royal couple seeming so good and so 
well matched in all respects. King Oscar, who is a 
most affectionate father, came up to me when it was 
finished, and said words I am not likely to forget: 
* Do not Carl and Louise dance well together?’ The 
tone, the look, the words, are quite an epitome of his 
character. If it had been the humblest of his subjects 
speaking with simplicity of two little pet children, the 
words would have been as natural, but perhaps not so 
well remembered. And just in keeping with the 
speech, was the kindness with which, when, at three 
o'clock, a nobleman in attendance presented to his 
majesty a cup of coffee, he turned to the stranger, and 
asked if she too would net have some. Matters that 
are almost less than trifles in themselves, when they 
indicate the character of those whose position is great, 
acquire some degree of greatness. 

Very weary, yet much gratified by the amiability of 
the truly charming royal family of Sweden, I descended 
the vast, bare, chillingly cold stone-stairs, which always 
remind one of being in Scandinavia, whatever refine- 
ment above them may tempt you to forget the fact, 
and in the passage (having the right of entry) the 
sledge of Sir E—— was waiting, its windows cased with 
a rim of iron-hard ice, a full inch thick, and several 
inches high; something like a misty rain had been 
falling when we came, and such was the change that 
had now occurred. And so I got back to my room, and 
was afraid to leave it all the next day, lest I should 
have to tell my old state-loving hostess that not one of 
my well-practised reverences had been made, nor a 
single bit of my little train displayed. 

She heard the story, however ; and when I confessed 
that my train had been tucked over my arm the whole 


our taking wine openly, than our English ladies would be 


night, she lifted up both hands, and exclaimed: 


ee 
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* Madame, never tell any one else of your presentation 
at court! It is just as if you had not been presented at 
all” I assured her that I knew how to keep my own 
secrets. 


SUPPRESSION OF SPIRIT-TRAFFIC—IS IT 
POSSIBLE HERE ? 


Wuutre the public mind in England is full of painful 
feeling regarding ‘involuntary servitude’ in America 
(the new president deserves the thanks of his country 
for this admirable phrase), few are thinking of a 
movement originated and going on in the United States, 
by which, if permanently successful, our transatlantic 
cousins must gain a more than counterbalancing honour. 
We allude to what is called the Maine Liquor Law, | 
which has already been the subject of some remarks in 
these pages. Our readers are aware, that by an act 
of the legislature of the state of “Maine, in June 1851, 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors, 
excepting for certain peculiar purposes, was entirely 
suppressed. Distilleries and taverns ceased from 
that time to exist in the country, and an immense 
improvement of morals was immediately produced. Im- 
portant interests were of course concerned to obtain a 
reversal of this law ; and it might have been supposed, 
that it would not be difficult to induce the mob to 
take that side. But no—the elections have since gone 
hollow in favour of those who proclaim war against 
the traffic. So it may be said that the act has received 
every assurance of approval that could be desired. 
More than this, the neighbouring states of Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont, and Rhode Island—four out of the 
five constituting New England—sceing the good that 
has flowed from the measure in Maine, have recently 
passed similar laws; and a movement to the same 
effect is under consideration in New York and Penn- 
sylvania. ‘The Maine law has likewise been passed by 
the legislature of the British colony of New Brunswick ; 
to this act Queen Victoria has given her sanction; so 
that, in the language of our friend George Cruikshank,* 
there is now actually a portion of the British Empire where 
the traffic in strong drink is prohibited by law. Mr Neal 
Dow, the author of the Maine Liquor Law, is indefati- 
gable in propagating a faith in it throughout America. 
Ife assures a friend in this country, that ‘ the question 
is more agitated than any other in half the states of 
the Union, in Nova Scotia, and the Canadas.’ He 
considers the traffic as doomed to a speedy annihilation 
throughout those countries ; for ‘the masses who have 
the votes are moving in solid phalanx against it, as 
prejudicial to the interests and happiness of all.’ He | 
adds: ‘The elections in many of our states turn 
in some degree upon this question, and in several of 
them it controls the elections; and throughout the 
nation, within five years, the question—“ Shall drink- 
ing-houses and tippling-shops be suppressed ?” will be 
the great question at issue at the ballot-box. The 
law so far operates admirably, exceeding all our 
expectations.” 

We would not be too ready to take Mr Dow’s opinion 
on the subject, as he may well be presumed to feel 
sanguinely about it; but, though the law may be to 
some extent evaded, we see reason to believe that it 
is in the main successful, both in suppressing the use 


* The Glass and the New Crystal Palace, By George Cruik- 
shank; with Cuts. London: Cassell. 1853. 


of liquor and in producing an improvement of habits |! 
among the masses. Such a fact as that the new elec. | 
tion for the lower house in Maine, in 1852, gave 84 jy | 
favour of the continuance of the law, and only 9 | 
against, with 19 against 2 for the upper house, 
speaks conclusively as to the popular approval of the 
measure in that country. The reduction of the number | 
of police cases, the increase of business at the grocers’ | 
shops, and the abandonment of a designed new jail and 
almshouse, are facts equally unequivocal regarding the 
moral results actually effected. From the greater fixity 
of all things in this old aristocratic country, we are 
searcely prepared to receive or understand the rapidity 
of movement which characterises all public affairs jy 
republican America, and hence we are apt to feel an 
unwarrantable incredulity respecting this sudden tum 
to tectotalism by law. But, whatever may be its 
ultimate results, there is assuredly no room for reason. 
able doubt, that this monster evil has been trampled 
down in a large part of the Union, and seems likely 
soon to receive its quietus in the whole of Anglo-Saxon 
America. If this wonderful reform shall be truly 
accomplished in that country, the honour, we must 
say, will be enviable. 

Whether it would be practicable to obtain a law 
in this country to extinguish the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicating liquors, we are not prepared to say. 
Every one will readily allow, that the indulgence in this 
class of drinks is the main cause of all the crime and 
poverty that prevail; that it is that, and that almost 
alone, which produces such afflicting scenes of vice and 
suffering in our large towns. But many who make 
this admission would hesitate to adopt as a cure the 
declaring the spirit traffic illegal. It has been found 
that a very small rise of Excise-duty on spirits, leads 
at once to contraband distillation; and that any 
particular stringency in licensing dealers in liquors 
produces a crop of unlicensed traders in the article. 
Are we to expect that, in wholly suppressing the 
legalised, we are thoroughly to prevent the springing 
up of a contraband traffic? It would be important 
to know how long these tendencies will be success- | 
fully met in America. Besides objections presented 
on this score, the disinclination to adopt extreme 
measures will make the English by no means hasty 
in following the American example. It will be asked: 
Is the use of wine, in the most moderate degree, to be 
proscribed by law, because a number of ignorant and 
debased persons choose to exceed all bounds, and 
become a public nuisance? We can hardly realise the 
idea of such a question being debated in the House of 
Commons, though we can fancy the surprise and con- 
tempt with which it would be treated in the higher | 
circles of socicty. The interests of a great trade would | 
also rally powerfully, beside those who would have | 
scruples about interfering with the liberty of indivi- | 
dual movement, and that other large class who simply | 
present against such movements the dead-weight of | 
indifference, and want of faith in whatever promises too | 
well. Even the considerations of revenue must form a | 
difficulty here. Yet, feeling in our own case the hope- | 
lessness of all cure besides the radical one for an evil 
so monstrous—satisfied, as we have finally become, 
that to interfere with individual liberties, where each 
man’s freedom is a nuisance to his neighbour, as well 


as a danger to himself, is properly within the power of || 
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the difficulties of the question be at all practicable, we 
should be gratified by secing a similar movement in 
this country to that which has taken place in the 
United States. 


THE PULSZKIES IN AMERICA. 


Tur work of the Pulszkies on America, issued under a 
somewhat fantastic title— White Red Black*—is one 
of the best books of the kind which has made its 
appearance for several years—shrewd in observation, 
generally sound in opinion, and as lively and amusing 
as any one can possibly desire. The book is a joint- 
production—Mr Pulszky doing the graver chapters, 
among which Madame intersperses extracts from her 


better writer of the two. It will, however, be asked, 
who are these writers? Pulszky is a Hungarian—a 
man of letters brought up to the law. He married the 
| beautiful and accomplished daughter of Mr Walthers, 
a wealthy Hebrew merchant of Vienna, and with 
her dowry purchased an estate in Hungary, where he 
was returned to the Diet. From the first, he was a 
political ally of Kossuth, and, as some think, pos- 
sessed of higher qualifications for statesmanship than 
the ex-governor. At the termination of the political 
struggle in Hungary, the estate of Pulszky was 
confiscated, and he was placed on the list of those 
who were condemned to death. Escaping from their 
unhappy country, the Pulszkies accompanied Kossuth 
in his journey through the United States, and came in 
for a considerable share of the ovation. Both husband 
and wife have resided in England, where they acquired 
a knowledge of our institutions; and what is more 
marvellous, they have learned to express themselves in 
English with the greatest ease and propriety. 
Travelling from place to place, and lodged for the 
most part as guests in the houses of the more respect- 
able and intelligent inhabitants, the Pulszkies enjoyed 
the best opportunities of seeing private life in America, 
and of recording popular sentiments. Liberal in 6pinion, 
| they nevertheless do not quite sympathise with all that 
| they either see or hear, and do not scruple, on occasion, 
|to administer something like rebuke. On the whole, 
| the tone is candid and kindly ; and the most fastidious 
|| Americans have little reason to find fault with the 
| accounts which have been given of their manners. 
Mrs Pulszky, like other travellers, notices the faci- 
|lity parents possess for sending forth their children 
| into the world. She remarks that people marry young, 
and that ‘society is in the happy state that many 
children are considered great blessings, and not great 
cares, as is generally the case on the continent of 
Europe. And this, as I often had opportunity to 
remark in America, is not owing only to the greater 
facility of getting employment for them, but more 
especially to the rational view that young men have 
to push their own way; and that, after they have got 
the benefit of a good education, they are not to depend 
on their parents for support. Therefore, it is not only 
the son of the poor and of the little educated families 
who must look forward to make himself a man, but in all 
classes we meet se/f-made men, who, in consequence, are 
independent, not only in position and fortunes, but 
likewise by their practical experience; and who, for 
this very reason, become fit to be self-governed citizens.’ 


* London: Trubner & Co, 3 vols. 1853. 


diary; and we are not sure that the lady is not the | 


She adds, respecting a gentleman whose guest she 
was :—He ‘is likewise such a self-made man. When 
yet a boy of fourteen, he engaged in business; and, 
beginning with a small capital, he now, in the prime of 
manhood, commands ample poasessions; and yet each 
of his sons—so he toll me—must choose some pro- 
fession; for nothing is more despicable and unfortunate, 
he said, than men without occupation—a life of mere 
pleasure kills enjoyment.’ 

The family of the above-mentioned person, as usual, 
complained of the trouble with domestic servants; 
whereupon our lady-traveller administers a gentle 
hint, that, so long as the female sex is expected not 
to work, and while ‘independence’ means ‘every one 
for himself,’ little else is to be looked for. 

One day, Mrs Pulszky was asked: If it was true that 
Kossuth had received a deputation of coloured persons ? 
and great was the surprise that such had been the 
case. In that free state, ‘to see coloured persons in a 
drawing-room, was obviously an offence against a pre- 
judice of the aristocracy of colour, as deeply rooted as 
the horror of high-born continental ladies for those 
whose pedigree cannot prove a range of sixteen noble 
ancestors. I could not refrain to tell to Mr ——, as a 
parallel case, that one of those exclusive ladies in 
Vienna, who often was in want of money, and found 
herself obliged occasionally to receive a banker who 
transacted her business—had her drawing-room fumi- 
gated as often as that gentleman left it. She found 
the aristocratic air of her drawing-room was polluted 
by the breath of low-born persons, who were mere 
bankers. But the American could not find out the 
parallelism of the case, and thought it monstrous that 
the relation of whites to whites should be compared to 
the relation of white men, free and equal, to coloured 
persons of an inferior race, slaves themselves, or at 
least the sons and descendants of slaves. No social 
intercourse on the basis of equality is possible with 
them, even in the free states. But it is not only the 
white man who looks down upon the black. From the 
dark mulatto to the hardly-tinged quadroon, every 
lighter shade claims a grade of pre-eminence, acknow- 
ledged by the full black and the white. A mulatto 
girl sewed for me in the hotel, and I soon remarked 
that one of the black waiters attended on her with 
uncommon courtesy, and brought her for her dinner 
every dainty the kitchen and the cellar afforded, as if 
ordered by us. I thought this extravagant, and told it 
to the housekeeper, who exclaimed: “ The bad girl, to 
degrade herself so far as to accept attention from a 
black fellow!” This, then, was the great error—not 
that she had accepted a bottle of champagne, to which 
she had no right, but that she had accepted it “from 
the black fellow !”’ 

Americans are puzzled with our complicated system 
of titles of nobility. ‘There are,’ says Mr Pulszky, 
‘lords who are peers, and lords who are not peers; 
and again lords who are neither peers nor lords, but 
who are called so by courtesy; there are honourables 
and right honourables, reverends and right reverends, 
and nobody knows the real rank and precedency of a 
Roman Catholic bishop ; there are lieutenants who are 
captains, and captains who are majors, and generals 
who are colonels, and the serjeants are barristers, and 
the barons are judges, and everybody is an esquire 
who wears a good coat.’ But every country has its 
oddities of this kind. In the United States, where 
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hereditary titles of rank are unknown, the deficiency 
is compensated by the abundance of captains, majors, 
colonels, generals, and judges. The Americans also 
delight in giving nicknames, generally of an ironical 
nature, and seldom malicious. In the work before 


us, the following instructive details on this point are 


presented :— 

‘General Jackson was called Old Hickory, on account 
of his inflexible character ; his diplomatic successor in 
the White House, Martin Van Buren, was known as 
the Little Magician; and his son, John Van Buren, 
remains until now the Prince. General Harrison was 
Old Tip, an abbreviation of Tippecanoe, where he had 
defeated the Indians under their prophet, the brother 
of Tecumseh. General Zachary Taylor was designated 
by the name Old Zack, Rough-and-ready ; and Henry 
Clay, as the Millboy of the dadion in remembrance of 
his origin. Webster is the Great Expounder, the God- 
like, or simply Black Dan. Corwin, the secretary of 
treasury, is the Wagon-boy. Thomas Benton, the great 
Missourian, is known as Old Bullion. Douglas, the 
Democratic senator of Illinois, who is scarcely taller 
than Louis Blanc or Thiers, is the Little Giant. General 
Winfield Scott got his name of Chippewa from his vic- 
tory over the English in the last war, and Hasty Plate 
of Soup, from an expression which slipped from his pen 
in one of his bulletins, written hurriedly on the ground 
where he defeated the Mexicans. General Houston, 
the late president of Texas, got his name of San Jacinto 
from the battle-field on which he had taken prisoner 
the president of Mexico, Santa Anna, and all his army. 
General Cass, the distinguished senator of Michigan, is 
the Great Michigander. Governor William H. Seward, 
the most influential party-leader in the Whig ranks, is 
known as Little Billy, because he had defeated Governor 
Marcy in New York, by advocating the issue of smaller 
bills by the banks, when the Democratic Marcy, true to 
his party principles, had vetoed the bill of the legisla- 
ture in this respect. But not only the great men, even 
the cities and the states have their nicknames, and 
they are familiar to every American. Washington, 
for instance, is the City of magnificent distances ; New 
York, the Empire City; Philadelphia, the Quaker City ; 
Baltimore, the Monument City; Boston, the City of 
Notions, or the Puritan City ; Newhaven, the Elm City; 
Buffalo, the Queen City of the Lakes; Pittsburg, the 
Iron City; Cleveland, the Forest City; Cincinnati, 

8, or the Queen City of the West; St Louis, 
the ‘ound City; Louisville, the Fall City; New 
Orleans, the Crescent City. The state of New York, 
bearing in its arms the rising sun, with the motto, 
“ Excelsior,” is the Empire or Excelsior State ; Conuec- 
ticut, the Free-stone State; Massachusetts, the Bay 
State; Vermont, the Green Mountain State; New 
Hampshire, the Granite State; Rhode Island, Little 
Rhoda; Pennsylvania, the Keystone State; Virginia, 
the Old Dominion, or the Mother of States and Statesmen ; 
Delaware, the Diamond State ; South Carolina, the Pal- 
metto State ; Texas, the Lone Star State ; California, the 
Golden Region ; Mississippi, the Bayou State ; Louisiana, 
the Creole State ; and Kentucky, the Dark and Bloody 
Ground. The inhabitants of Florida are Cowboys ; 
those of Ohio are called Buckeyes; those of Iowa, 
Hawkeyes ; and those of Illinois, Suckers ; the Missou- 
rians call themselves Pukes; the Indiana people, 
Hoosiers ; the Michiganians, Wulwereens ; and Wiscon- 
sinians, Badgers. All those nicknames are familiar to, 
and frequently used by the Americans.’ 

The political parties in the States, of whose precise 
character so little is satisfactorily known in this country, 
are next treated of in a manner more clear and succinct 
than has hitherto come under our notice. The two 
great parties, as is known, are the Whigs and Demo- 
cratse—the Whigs being inclined to Conservatism, in 
the English sense of the term, and the Democrats 
being advocates of the broadest popular action. Yet, 


each is divided into a variety of sub-parties; for 
there are Progressists among the Whigs, and Retro. || 
grades among the Democrats. One variety of the Whigs 
have the name of Silver-grays, who ‘are allied to the || 
old Hunker Democrats; and the Seward-men are 
often voting with Barnburners and Locofocos.’ As | 
for the origin of this last-mentioned designation: ‘The | 
progressive wing of Democracy was originally called | 
Locofocos, or concisely Locos, from the fact, that at a || 
great democratic meeting, where the Old Hunkers, | 
after having carried their resolutions in a hurried way, 
adjourned and put the lights out, the progressive section 
remained in the dark hall, and lighting the gas up by 
a locofoco-match (the American name for lucifer. 
matches), continued the meeting, and reconsidered the 
resolutions of the Conservatives. The name of Locofoco, 
however, is now applied to the whole party ; for, to the 
Whigs, every Democrat is a firebrand. The thorough. | 
going liberal Democrats got, therefore, in New York, | 
another name—namely, Barnburners—from a phrase of 
one of their orators, who said that they must burn the 
barns in order to expel the rats; in Maine they are called 
Wildcats. The Softshells form the transition between 
the Hunkers and Barnburners—they are half-and- 
halfs, whilst the Hardshell Hunkers are the most Con- 
servative party in the world, averse to every social 
and intellectual movement.’ 

The Pulszkies speak with concern of the mental 
excitement which arises from the undue pursuit of 
material interests, unrelieved by those temporary and 
refining elements which wholesomely prevail in advanced 
states of society. It is very evident, that nowhere in 
civilised communities does religious fanaticism assume 
such wild and degrading forms as in America. ‘The 
Americans, especially those in the west,’ shrewdly 
observes one of the writers before us, ‘have little 
leisure to enjoy nature, no art to refine their feelings; 
their manners proscribe the amusements of Europe, 
The soul must grow weary of the tinkling of dollars, 
of the purely material aim of their life. They long for 
excitement; the ladies grow nervous, and work them- 
selves into trances and visions, and cheat themselves 
and others. Spiritual circles are formed in lieu of 
balls and concerts and theatres. The gentlemen 
attend these representations, and are too much worn 
out by business to look deep into the matter. Besides, 
such fancies become epidemical. I remembered that it 
is here, in the west, where, in the camp-meetings and 
the forest-gatherings of the Methodists, people get spas- 
modiec contortions, and begin to roll, to jerk, to dance, 
and to bark. They have visions and trances, and are 
thrown into a state of ecstasy similar to a protracted 
catalepsy. One of the gentlemen who had come from 
Turkey with Kossuth, said, that when he saw at Broussa, 
for the first time, the “ howling dervishes,” when they 
began slowly to move their head forward and _back- 
wards, repeating incessantly “God is great,” and went 
on accelerating their movements and raising their voice 
until they got fits, and foamed and fainted, as if pos- 
sessed, he himself was nearly tempted to join their 
chorus, and to exclaim with them: “God is great!” 
It was in the same country that the orgiastic dances 
of the followers of Cybele astonished the world, edified 
the illiterate, and disgusted the learned. And similar 
psychological phenomena returned again, after centuries, 
here in the west! I fear that the great progress of 
which our age boasts, is only a progress in the instrue- 
tion of the understanding, not in the education of feel- 
ings. The believers of spiritual manifestations are on 
a level with the early believers in witchcraft in New 
England.’ 

That Fulton should for years have run steam-boats | 
on the Hudson before any one in England followed his 
example, is looked on as a curious instance of the little | 
intercourse which prevailed between America and Great | 
Britain half a century ago. From the work of the 
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Pulszkies, we see that there has been a similar neglect 
in America of a great improvement long established 
in England. The improvement in question, refers to 
lunatic asylums. We read with a degree of wonder, 
that notwithstanding all that had been done by Pinel, 
Conolly, Voisin, and others, in Europe, to reform the 
management of lunatics, improvement in this respect 
in America was left to be carried out by a philanthropic 
female in times comparatively recent. The name of 
this lady is Miss Dix, to whom, as the great reformer 
of the lunatic asylums in the United States, let all 
honour be done. ‘She was accustomed to visit the 
prisons on Sunday, to afford comfort to the culprits. 
Her attention was soon attracted by the lunatics, who 
often were kept in the county jails, as if they were 
felons. In several states, there were no lunatic 
asylums ; in others, they were insufficient. She there- 
fore made it the task of her life to inquire into the 
condition of the insane, and found that, in most 
asylums and private houses, they were often kept in 
even a worse condition than in jail. Once she found 
aman in a cellar, where he had been locked up for 
years, and had become completely savage. He had 
entirely left off speaking, for no one dared enter his 
| filthy cell, on account of his violence, and his food was 
| administered to him through the window. But Miss 
Dix knew, from her experience at the prisons, the 
| power of kind words, even on souls hardened by crime. 
She addressed the unhappy man kindly, and he burst 
| into tears. He could be removed without danger, and 
his violence ceased when he was treated humanely. 
| “It was,” the poor man said, “as if the angels had 
| spoken to him when he heard Miss Dix.” The philan- 
| thropic endeavours of this eminent lady to ameliorate 
the condition of the insane have been encouraged by the 
different states. She has succeeded in getting lunatic 
asylums established by the States themselves, and now 
sees the good results of her indefatigable labours. She 
spends all her time in visiting the different establish- 
ments for the insane, where she has already been 
successful, and in calling the attention of those states 
which have not yet built asylums, to the numbers and 
the condition of the unfortunate patients yet unprovided 
for. Her private means are very limited; but public 
| merit and philanthropy are appreciated in a different 
way in America than in Europe. No railway company, 
no captain of a steam-boat, accepts the fare from Miss 
Dix. Every one feels the obligation of society to assist 
her in her arduous and noble mission.’ 

As we intend to return to these instructive and 
entertaining volumes, we may be permitted to close the 
present notice with an anecdote demonstrative of life 
in the backwoods. ‘Soon after the arrival of Ujhazy 
on the banks of the Thompson River, when he and his 

party had hardly pitched their tent, a young back- 
| woodsman came on horseback up to them, and said: 
“Which is the daughter of the Hungarian general?” 
Miss Ujhazy, who spoke English, asked him what he 
wanted. “I reckon it’s time for me to marry,” was 
the reply, “and I came to propose to you.” The young 
lady began to laugh; but her novel suitor declared that 
he was in full earnest; that he did not live far off; and 
that he would assist her father in every way. But 
when he saw that his proposal was not accepted, he 
rode off to his business, without having alighted from 
his horse during the conversation. The Hungarians 
afterwards learned, that in the backwoods not much 
time is wasted in courting young ladies, or paying them 
attention before marriage. The pioneer visits a neigh- 
bour who has grown-up daughters, and asks : “ How do 
you do ?” places himself on a chair before the chimney, 
chews, spits in the fire, and utters not another word; 
after awhile he takes his leave ; and when he has paid 
& couple of such taciturn calls, he says to the young 
lady : “I reckon I should marry you.” The answer is 
commonly; “I have no objection.” ‘The couple, with- 


SE 


out further ceremony, proceed to the justice-of-peace, 
and make their declaration, and when the missionary 
Methodist happens to come in their neighbourhood, the 
civil marriage is solemnised religiously.’ Smart doings 
these! No time lost! 


NAMES. 


Ir is certain that the Saxons changed the appellation 
of nearly all the places in Britain to names which 
either bore a peculiar signification in their language, 
or else which resembled some particular city, river, 
hill, &c., in Germany, from whence they came. Thus we 
find Oxford or Oxenford, after a town of like name in 
Germany ; Hereford, after Heruord in Westphalia ; 
and so in like manner a parallel may be run between 
Swinford, Bradford, Newark, Mansfield, and divers 
others now existing German towns, although in course 
of time the orthography may have been somewhat 
varied. 

‘As touching the name of our most ancient cheife 
and famous city of London,’ our chronicler proceeds at 
some length to shew, that it never could have been 
derived from King Lud, ‘as Geoffry of Monmouth 
asserts,’ secing that that monarch reigned in Britain 
prior to the arrival of Julius Cesar, who designates it 
as the ‘city of the Trinobants,’ being evidently unac- | 
quainted with any other appellation. Besides, towne 
being a Saxon, not a British termination, it would, in | 
the assumed case, have been Caer-Lud (town of Lud), 
not Ludstown, commonly conjectured to have been 
corrupted into London. ‘The truth is, our Saxon 
ancestors gave the town the name of Lunden, since 
varied to London, out of regard to the memory of the 
ancient metropolitan city of Lunden, in Sconia, for- 
merly a well-known place of great traffic.’ And the 
same holds good of Ludgate, which, some contend, 
must have been also called after King Lud; whereas 
‘gate,’ being no British word, it would in that case 
have been written Ludporth. Now, Lud and Leod, 
which are indifferently used, signify, in our ancient 
tongue, folks or people ; consequently Ludgate, formerly 
also written Leodgate, is equivalent to Porta populi— 
that is, ‘the gate or pass of the people.’ 

We transcribe the substance of our author's conjec- 
ture as to the derivation of the name Ebor—originally, || 
Eberwyck—which, in the course of many centuries, | 


came to be imperceptibly contracted to York. ber || 


signifies ‘a wild boar;’ wyc is a ‘place of refuge or 
retreat ;’ and as wild boars greatly infested, at a certain 
period, the forest of Gautries, in the immediate neigh- || 
bourhood of York, it may be that our ancestors selected 
the above appellative, as meaning ‘a retreat from wild 
boars.’ ‘And what renders it the more like,’ he goes | 
on to say, ‘is, that there remaineth at this day a tole | 
called guide-law, which is paid for cattell at Bowdumbar, 
a gate of the city, and which was first granted for the 
payment of guides that conducted men through the 
said forrest, belike to save them from being hurt by 
this cruell beast.’ 

The Teutonic derivation of the Prince of Wales's 
motto is thus explained: Jch dien (I serve), is the 
same as the ancient 7h thtan, the identity of which 
will be established if the reader bears in mind that d 
and th were in our ancient language indifferently used. 
We know it was through a king of Hungary that 
the motto passed to us; probably the Sclavonic dialect 
in use in that kingdom had many words in common 
with our early British. 

The name of the Almighty Creator of the universe is 
God, but it may not be generally known, that the 
word good is derived therefrom—‘ the apt accordance 
of this word being intended to shew, that in truth all 
good commeth from God.’ In like manner, the malig- 
nant enemy of God and of all goodness is termed Devil 
—that is, ‘ do evil.’ 
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The name heaven, formerly written heofen, carries 
with it a significant meaning—being as much as to 
say, ‘heaven, or heaved up,’ thereby indicating an 
elevated place. Hell has a like apt signification— 


namely, a place helled over—which is to say, hidden or | 


covered in low obscurity. 

Many other examples might be given of the compre- 
hensive significance of the common nouns that have 
descended to us from our British and Saxon ancestry ; 
but desirous not to extend our observations over too 
wide a space, we shall pass them over, and proceed to the 
consideration of some proper names in use amongst us. 

Albert is only a corruption from, and abbreviation of 
the word Ethelbert, the name of our first Christian king, 
and one of constant recurrence in the days of Saxon 
rule. Ethel, sometimes also written Adel or Athel, 
signified noble or gentle ; bert meant born to, conceived, 
(hence birth). Ethelbert was in course of time con- 
tracted to Ealbert (eal being the admitted contraction 
of Ethel), and Ealbert readily became Albert. 

Athelstan or Ethelstan expressed ‘ most noble,’ 
stan being the termination of the superlative degree of 
comparison, which we have since varied into est. We 
now write fairest, wisest, whereas in old times it was 
Sairestan, wisestan, greatestan, &c. 

The names of Alfred and Alured were one, and 
were intended to express ‘ all peace,’ the / being at all 
times convertibly ased with u or v; and the meaning 
of fred, frid, and ured, was alike ‘ peace.’ 

Frederic, compounded of fred and rye (rich), signified 
‘rich in peace.’ Ryc, used as an affix, also denotes a 
province or jurisdiction—thus we have bishopric, &c. 

The particle Ed or Fad signifies oath—solemn 
covenant. It became corrupted to eath (d and ¢ being, 
as before said, frequently indiscriminately used), and 
hence results our modern word ‘oath.’ From this 
prefix was derived Edward and Edgar, which have 
equivalent meanings; both importing a ‘ keeper of his 
oath,’ gard and ward being ever considered to belong 
tothe one etymological family. 

Edmund denoted a mouth of faith or honour, muth and 
mund being the ancient words for mouth, and the signi- 
fication of ed being as above. This termination of 


mund was common, and various instances of its com- | 
Coupled with ray or rai 


pound meaning are given. 
(pure), it produced the name Raymond—‘ pure of mouth.’ 


Osmund, which denoted the ‘ mouth or speaker of the | 


house,’ because os, hos, and hus, were old Teutonic for 
‘house.’ Rosamund signified ‘rose-mouth,’ not rose of 
the world, ‘as a certain Latin poet,’ observes our 
author, ‘ must needs make out, who wrote in praise of 
Henry II.’s mistress :—Hic jacet Rosa mundi,’ &c. 

Sige was Teutonic for ‘ victory,’ and hence we have 
Sigismund, ‘ mouth of victory’ (‘belike a relater of 
military exploits’); Sigebert, ‘born to victory ;’ Sigeward, 
in our day modernised to Seward, a ‘ keeper of vietory.’ 

Gar, in composition, meant ‘all;’ and thus the word 
German (originally written Garman) was employed to 
designate ‘A man all over. Gartrude or Gertrude, 
was ‘all truth;’ the d in the last syllable being, by a 
common practice, substituted for th. 

Wilfrid and Winefrid meant, severally, ‘a_ will 
inclined to peace’ (frid) and ‘ a winner of peace.’ 


The derivation of our surname Arnold would not be | 


immediately surmised. It was in the earliest times 
written Earnhold, then Ernold and Arnold, and 
designated one who did ‘ uphold honour.’ Far was the 
most ancient word for ‘honour;’ and to the like source 
may be traced the name Eric, originally written Earyc, 
that is, ‘ one rich in honour.’ Hence also comes ‘earl,’ 
our title of honour. 

Wyne (‘more properly written Wine’) signified 


‘ beloved,’ and consequently carried that meaning into | 


all its derivatives—for example, Alwine (beloved of all), 
since handed down to us under the more ordinary name 
of Allen. ‘It may be,’ observes our author, ‘that in 


regard to the pleasant liquor called wine, so generally 
loved, our ancestors did metaphorically use this word’ 

And in accounting for the origin of such names as 
end in ard—a manifest corruption from art or hart—he 
proceeds to tell us that our Saxon ancestry being a 
very warlike people, seem to have been desirous that 


as they observed in various animals, and thus would | 
surname them ‘ Lion-heart,’ ‘ Bear’s-heart,’ &c.—in this | 
respect somewhat following the practice of the North 

American Indians, who, we know, bestow upon their 

offspring these zoological appellatives. In process of 

time, this termination of ‘ heart’ glided into ert or ard. | 
Thus we have Bernard, Lambert, Leonard, Everard— 

which last is compounded from Ever or Eber, a wild 

boar. Godeheart, modernised to Godard, describes ‘ 

heart inclined to goodness.’ Reynard signified ‘ pure 

heart’ (Query, how came the fox by this sobriquet ?), 

Richard was ‘ of rich heart,’ and Manyard is derived 

from man’s heart. 

William is supposed to be Anglicised from Guillaume; 
and the etymology of Guillaume is thus given. In the 
wars between the ancient Germans and Romans, when- 
| ever a German soldier had the fortune to kill or capture 

a Roman officer, the golden helmet of the latter was 
placed upon the head of the conqueror, who forthwith 
| acquired the appellation of Gild-helm (gilded helmet), 
| This name was by degrees multiplied, and, at length, 

grew into an ordinary appellation; with the French it 
has retained more of its original sound than with us. 
The name of Dunstan was given in commendation of 
firmness and constancy — Dun meaning a hill, stane 
| standing for stone; so the compound signification was 
| ‘mountain-stone’—pretty much analogous to the name 
| of Peter. 
| Paga meant a little girl—a wench ; hence ‘ in reality 
| came Peg, the mis-supposed contraction for Margaret.’ 

The affinity, however, has with us been generally traced 
| up through Maggy, Meg, and so on to Peg. 

Enough upon these orthographical genealogies. We 

| will conclude with throwing together a few common 

names, the derivation of which may not perhaps be 
| generally known. 

The word hoor or bour, still commonly used in Ger- 
many, and simply designating a ‘ peasant,’ has ceased 
| to be employed by us. We, nevertheless, retain it in 
the composition of the term ‘ neighbour,’ meaning 
thereby, ‘the boor living niyh us.’ 

Smith denotes one that * smiteth,’ and ‘ wright’ was 
a working-man. ‘Your Worship’ is contracted from 
| your ‘ Worth-ship.’ ‘Righteousness’ is corrupted from 
| * right-witness.’ 
| The derivation laid down for tomboy is ‘a wench 
that skippeth like a boy,’ from tumbe, to dance (whence 
| also our word tumble), which interpretation perhaps 
| lies nearer the root of the word than that afforded by 
| Johnson —‘ Tom,’ diminutive of Thomas, and ‘boy,’ 
| a mean fellow, sometimes a wild coarse girl.’ 
| The primitive meaning of ‘lord’ and ‘lady,’ derived 

from Laford (loaf-giver), being pretty generally known, 
| we pass it over, and shall only advert to the last-men- 
| tioned title of lady, in connection with the following 
| curious remark which we find given :—‘It is an honorable 
appelation for all principall women, and mounteth up 
not only from the wife of the knight to the wife of the 
king, but remaineth the same to some women whose hus- 
bands are no knights, and who, having bin Lord Mayors, 
are afterwards only called masters, as, for instance, the 
aldermen of York.’ 

In winding up this article, the temptation is irre- 
sistible to transcribe from our author the following | 
sentence in reference to the ‘great labour and travell’ 
he professes himself to have bestowed upon his com- 
pilation:—‘ And if some that may happen to read these 


or imaginary, this his conceit doth proceed of his own 


their children should imitate such properties of courage || 


etymologies, shall accompt of them as of things straynea \ 
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lacke of knowledge in the propriety of our ancient 
language, whereas, if he therein were versed, he would 
even as manifestly discerne them to be such as they 
are here shewed to bee, as the etymologies of the ancient 
names of the patriarches are discerned by such as are 
skilfull in the Hebrew tongue.’ After this, who will 
dare call in question the accuracy of any of his surmises 
or deductions ? 

In a more courteous spirit, however, Richard Ver- 
stegan pens his vale to the reader: ‘ My desire and 
endevour hath herein concurred, as neere as I could, 
to please all, and not in any sort unto any to be 
offensive. And so, desiring the benevolent reader 
courteously to accept of these my paines and ende- 
yours, and at his discretion to pardon such few faults 
as in the printing may happen to have escaped, I here 
take my leave.’ 


SIGHTS AT SEA. 

|| Oxx fine breezy morning, I was called out of my cabin 
| very early, to see a shoal of porpoises, which proved 
| to be one of the drollest sights I ever beheld. Our 
|| ship was going at the rate of twelve knots an hour; 
and within a short distance of us, there were hundreds 
|| of uncouth-looking creatures, alternately dancing over 
|| the waves, and overwhelmed by them: sporting and 
|| frisking, gamboling and rolling over each other, with 
|| the most exuberant vivacity. But for their strange- 
| leoking pointed dorsal-fin, they resembled a herd of 
swine more than anything else. They seemed to enjoy 
| themselves in their native element as much as playful 
| children, who have escaped from under the fan of a 
bathing-machine, and are indulging in a wild dance, 
| unawed by nurse or bathing-woman. 

|| The cetacea are interesting, because they exhibit the 


elementary forms of the class to which they belong— | 


the mammalia; aquatic tribes being always found to 
compose the lowest links of the ascending chain in the 
| seale of animated beings. Their external appearance 
agreeing with that of fishes, might lead one to suppose 
| their internal economy the same; but, though inhabiting 


| the ocean, their conformation is adapted only to aérial | 


respiration; this compels them to rise at short inter- 
| vals to the surface of the water, and produces many 
important differences. 

Being able to fill their lungs with atmospheric air, 
they become so buoyant, that they do not require the 
swimming- bladder with which fishes are provided. 
Notwithstanding their red blood, an additional appara- 

| tus is needed, in order to keep up the warmth of their 
body. This is supplied by a large quantity of oily fluid, 
| collected under the skin. But they are so nimble, that 


| the difficulty of catching them prevents the dolphin- | 
| tribe from becoming objects of pursuit, with a view | 


i to obtaining their oil. The form of their tail differs 
from that of fishes, and enables them to strike the 


water in a vertical direction, which gives their move- | 


menjs a powerful impulse, in diving or rising to the 

surface. 
|| ‘The porpoise is of a blackish hue on the upper parts 
| of the body, and white underneath. 
the dolphin is very much the same, and there is a strong 
family-likeness between the two. Both are considered 
by the sailors of modern times to’ indicate approaching 
storms; both assimilate in their habits, localities, food, 
|| and mode of living. ‘The pointed nose of the aristocratic 
dolphin, gives perhaps a more piquant expression to 
the fieshy excrescence so remarkable in its profile, 
while the snout of the plebeian porpoise is blunt; but 
there is so little difference between them, that it is 
dificult to account for the different estimation in 
Which they have been held, from classical times up to 
the present day. ‘The dolphin, consecrated to the gods, 
and celebrated for the affection it was supposed to 


entertain towards the human race, has been dignified 


The colouring of 
5 


by the appellation of the ‘sacred fish ;’ while its less 
fortunate relative has been, by common consent, con- 
temned and degraded; has been called a sea-hog, or 
pore-poisson, and has become a jest and a proverb. 

Both animals occasionally assume the arched form, 
in which painters and heralds have agreed to represent 
the dolphin, but only when in the act of gamboling on 
the surface of the water: curving their back enables 
them to spring forward with great force. The refine- 
ment of modern taste rejects the porpoise as an article 
of food, when anything better is procurable; but it was 
| formerly considered a delicacy. In the bill-of-fare for 
the celebrated inauguration-feast of Neville, Archbishop 
of York, in the reign of Edward IV., twelve porpoises 
and seals are mentioned among the provisions dressed 
upon that occasion. 

Poetry and romance have done all they can for 
the dolphin; and it is impossible to prevent our sym- 
pathies being enlisted in behalf of a creature which 
was believed to rescue the shipwrecked mariner from 
| the malignant Spirit of the storm, and to bear him 
| safely to shore, undismayed by the terrors of the angry 
| billows, 

Pliny, the naturalist, tells us that dolphins have 
been rendered so tame as to allow of persons mounting 
on their backs, and being carried a considerable distance 
on these ocean-steeds ; but truth is more strange than 
fiction, and modern naturalists give us more wonderful 
accounts than this. The circumstances in which this 
tribe are placed, are such that they cannot avoid 

swallowing their food whole; and as the fishes upon 
which they feed have often large and sharp bones, 
| which would injure any surface not defended by cuticle, 
| nature has provided them with receptacles, in which 
the fish-bones may be separately softened and dissolved, 
and converted into nourishment, without interfering 
with the digestion of the softer parts of the food. The 
stomachs of the porpoise, which are extremely compli- 
cated, have very narrow communications between them 
—a peculiarity evidently intended to insure the thorough 
solution of their contents. ‘The structure of the mouth 
and throat of the young of the cetaceous tribes, does 
not appear adapted to the process of sucking; hence 
arose a difficulty in understanding how they manage to 
obtain the nourishment common to all mammalia, until 
Geoffrey St Hilaire discovered in the dolphin glands, 
containing each a large reservoir of milk, surrounded 
by muscles capable of emptying them at once into the 
mouth of its young, without requiring from the latter 
any effort of suction. 

Externally, the dolphin and porpoise present no 
appearance whatever of a neck; but the process is there, 
notwithstanding, and consists of as many vertebre as 
this part of the spinal column in the longest necked of 
the order. For instance, the vertebra of the neck of 
the camelopard consist of seven very long tubes, joined 


spinous processes, lest they should impede the bend- 
ing of the neck. In the greatest possible contrast to 
this, is the structure of the corresponding vertebre 
of the cetacea, composed of exceedingly thin pieces, 
most of them united together, the number of primary 
| pieces, even in this extreme case, being constantly 
| seven. 

Twice, during the voyage, a whale of moderate 
dimensions came in sight, and one approached so near 
the ship, that we ran on deck to watch his movements ; 

| but after exhibiting a few cascades he sheered off, and 
Was scen no more. 

For several days a shark and a dogfish followed 
us, evidently in the expectation of getting something 
for their trouble. Sharks have often been known to 
keep pace with vessels during whole voyages. Birds, 

| undertaking long flights, rest upon vessels or floating 
| weeds; but fishes appear independent of respite and 
‘repose. Their strength seems really inexhaustible. 


together endwise, with scarcely any development of | 


[= 
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Sharks sometimes sport like dogs round a ship while 
she is going at the rate of several knots an hour. So 
i movements, that you may try in vain to 
ght of their horrible jaws, and their hideous 
rows of teeth; but on a sudden they lie motionless, 
floating on the water, on the other side of the ship; 
you cross over to inspect them at your leisure; and 
with one stroke of their tail they cleave the waters, 
and are speedily out of sight. 

As I was looking out of my cabin-window early one 
morning, when we were at a considerable distance from 
land, I saw what I at first took for flights of swallows ; 
they were skimming over the surface of the water, 
occasionally submerged by the waves, or concealed by 
the spray ; but I soon discovered that they were flying- 
fish (Exocetus volitans). When the sun rose higher, 
and cast bright rays upon them, they looked so bright 
and silvery you might have fancied them flying stars. 
They only rose from the water to evade the pursuit of 
their natural enemies, the larger fish, and were able 
to skim through the air as long as their wing-like fins 
continued wet; as soon as these became dry, or when 
marine birds, descrying them in the air, were ready to 
pounce upon them, these beautiful little creatures 
dipped into the water; but they were speedily chased 
by the bonito or albicore, and rising again with a 
sudden but graceful movement, they soared above the 
waves, and resumed their aérial dance. Their pectoral 
fins being very long, enable them to support themselves 
in the air; but the action is not flying, for they use 
their fins merely as an aéronaut, in descending, uses a 
parachute. They swim rapidly, but are soon tired, 
and their voyages are as short as their flights; their 
life being a continued series of efforts to escape from 
their enemies in both elements. 

Every day brought some new object of interest; 
every night the extreme clearness of the atmosphere 
gave intense beauty to the starry heavens and the 


quiet sea. 
We calculated our exact place in the vast ocean by 


the appearance of the Magellan clouds. The planets 
Jupiter, Venus, and Mars, were in conjunction, and the 
southern cross shone brightly. The phosphoric appear- 
ance of the sea was often exceedingly beautiful ; 
sometimes the whole surface was gilded as with pure 
gold, at other times it seemed overlaid with molten 
silver. Sometimes merely the track of the vessel, or 
anything thrown into the water, looked bright, as if 
collision were necessary to draw forth the phosphoric 
light. Not unfrequently the fish all appeared phospho- 
rescent, and, darting high out of the water, dazzled the 
sight with their brightness, leaving a long track of light 
behind them. Sometimes this luminous appearance 
was to be seen far below the surface; and then the 
fish, gliding on beneath the clear waves, used to 
look like wandering stars; and it seemed as if the 
ocean, as well as the sky, were ‘strewn with countless 
orbs of light.’ 

The form of that most beautiful constellation of the 
southern hemisphere, the cross, in the direction in 
which we saw it, was that of a crucifix, in an erect, 
but slightly sloping position, composed of four stars, 
three of which are very bright. It appeared as if 
viewed in perspective from our side, by which cireum- 
stance the dimness of the star, which forms the 
furthest part of the figure, becomes anything but a 
defect. 

Sometimes the moon was surrounded by an iridescent 
halo, and sometimes, as we watched the sea and the 
sky, we saw a distant water-spout, a moonlight rain- 
bow, or a weather-gall. We had occasional visits from 
several individuals of the feathered tribes—Ca 
pigeons, albatrosses, sea-gulls, and stormy petcrels. The 
latter were very pretty, with their glossy black plumage 
and white tufts, swimming upon the surface of the 
waves in the most independent manner, not a feather 


disarranged by the drifting surf. I felt as if I hag 
never before half understood the peacefulness and 
pleasantness expressed by the word halcyon. But the 
sailors, who are more superstitious than romantic, 
felt rather a grudge against Mother Carey’s chickens, 
as the messengers of foul weather. Yet such is life, 


and haleyon-days are often the precursors of storm and | 


tempest. 


Some of the gentlemen on board ship amused them. || 
selves with their guns, and a very harmless amusement || 
it was: often a brisk and repeated popping was heard; | 
the birds were very much frightened, but not hurt— | 
greatly to my delight, for the albatrosses were the || 
principal objects of their ambition, and I should haye || 


grieved to see those noble-looking birds destroyed for 
mere sport. 


as its appearance. 
it is the analogue, it is sometimes so gorged with 
food as to lose the power of flying, so that, when 
pursued, it has no resource but to disgorge its load 
of carrion, and if it has not time for this process, it is 
easily taken. 


One showery day, I saw a magnificent rainbow, not | 
in the sky, but apparently formed beneath the water, | 
As soon || 
as we got quite out of soundings, the sea became of || 
Apparently, | 
the colour was not occasioned by reflection; for | 
whatever the hues of the sky might be, the dark- || 
blue sea continued unchanged in its own unborrowed 


close to the ship. This was a weather-gall. 


the most intense and brilliant blue. 


azure. 


‘magical dyes of purple and green.’ As far as the eye 
could reach, the water appeared of the most delicate 


transparent aquamarine tint—now shading into the | 


deep green of the emerald, now sparkling into snow- 
white foam. But after every long wave came a rich 
purple colour, which formed a beautiful contrast with 
the green; after blending together a few seconds, a 
fine brown hue was produced, which, chafing into foam, 
almost instantancously resolved itself into its two com- 
ponent colours. ‘This appesrance never occurs in very 


deep water ; it is caused by the presence of infusori. || 


There were many other natural curiosities on which I 
would willingly dilate, but I will content myself with 


only one more—that beautiful medusa, which is called || 
It is very |} 
elegant in appearance, sometimes colourless, sometimes || 
of a bright lilac, and resembling the nautilus in shape. || 
It consists of a transparent, muscular, or membrana- || 


by sailors the Portuguese man-of-war. 


ceous expansion, of extreme delicacy, which performs 


the office of lungs, and a few pendent filaments, like || 
the fibrous roots of a plant, by which they seem to || 
This membrane is always | 
in a state of expansion, when the animal is propelled || 
upon the surface of the waves, but it has the power of |) 
After many vain attempts at | 
catching them, one of thém was captured in a bucket, || 


imbibe their nourishment. 


collapsing at pleasure. 


and the prize was made over to me. Everybody was 


of course welcome to look at it, and I prepared my || 
pencils and colours to make a drawing of it; but the || 


ship-surgeon wished to dissect it first. Notwithstand- 
ing my remonstrances, he stabbed it with his lancet, 
declaring that the infliction was for scientific pur- 

s! He might as well have dissected a soap- 
bubble! ‘To his unspeakable amazement, the delicate 
expansion disappeared, and in its place nothing was to 
be seen but a little lymph, and a small quantity of black 
sediment; leaving the baffled student of compara- 
tive anatomy to apologise, as best he might, to the 
disappointed owner of the prize. 


Their flight is so majestic—slow end || 
graceful in the extreme, far surpassing that of the | 
sea-gull, to which tribe they belong. I am sorry to || 
say, the habits of the albatross are not so pleasing || 

Rapacious as the vulture, of which | 


A few days after we left England, my attention was || 
arrested by the extraordinary beauty of the colours of | 
the Atlantic, and we stood for hours watching the | 
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SCRAPS FROM AN AMERICAN JOURNAL. 


We copy the following characteristic paragraphs from a 
popular newspaper of Philadelphia — M‘Makin's Model 
American Courier :— 

A Fast Ipea.—Passengers, before leaving Buffalo for 
New York, while purchasing their tickets, are handed a bill 
of fare. The orders are immediately forwarded by a tele- 

hh communication to the refreshment-room at Warsaw, 

and numbered tickets are handed to the different passengers. 

Upon arriving at Warsaw, each finds upon the table, whose 

| number corresponds with the card, the breakfast he ordered 

in Buffalo, and the train waits twenty minutes for him to 
eat it! 

Rexiaion v. Gotp.—There are thirty churches in San 

Francisco. This is about one to each thousand inhabitants, 
re which, judging from other cities, is perhaps about a 
| fairaverage. ‘The Methodists have four ; the Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, and Baptists, two each; the Congregation- 
alists, Roman Catholics, Swedenborgians, and Welsh, 
one each. 

Woman’s Ricuts.—A bill is pending in the Indiana 
legislature, to compel old bachelors of thirty years of age 
to marry, or pay 50 dollars a year into the county treasury, 
| to go to the first lady who shall marry after the Ist of 
January. The provisions of the bill apply to widowers of 
one year’s standing. 

A SpecuLation.—Frederick Walcott watched the trains 
on the Erie road, and employed others to do the same, till 
he was able to prove forty-five violations of the statute in 
not ringing the bell at crossings. He sued the company 
in the name of the people. The jury brought in a 


verdict of 900 dollars. One half of this sum goes to the 
complainant. 

A ScanpaLovus Insuit.—A merchant of this city has 
shewn us a specimen of the precious ornamental designs 
| 


with which some of the English manufacturers have the 


effrontery and folly to ornament(!) their goods. It is a 


|| representation of the late eminent statesman, Daniel 
'| Webster, standing behind a bar, mixing a glass of rum, 
| and the whole labelled, ‘ The Expounder of the Constitution 
|| preparing a smash,’ &c. Now, it is bad enough to be 
|| libelled and vilified in their newspapers, but to be obliged 
|| to purchase and import those libels and insults, is too bad 
|| decidedly ; and we trust that the outrage will be resented 
|| by a thrust in John Bull’s only vulnerable spot, the pocket, 
|| by passing the word from city to city to avoid the obnoxious 
| house, of Manchester. [We unite in reprehending 
|| the above act of indiscretion in an English manufacturing 
|| house, the name of which we omit. ] 

| Tue Heavy Heaps.—Ever since the exact weight of 
Daniel Webster's brain was unfortunately stated, when- 
ever a man of any eminence dies, his family publish how 
much his brain weighed. The last is that of Amos Law- 
rence, who had two ounces of pia mater more than the 
celebrated Daniel. Let us hear no more of this foolish 
custom of judging intellect by the ounce. 

A Ronayp ror an Oniver.—A good anecdote is told 
of Mrs Patterson of Baltimore, the American lady con- 
nected with the Bonaparte family by marriage. Being in 
Italy, at an evening-party, it fell to her lot to be handed 
into the supper-table by a young English nobleman, who 

a good share of the puppy in his composition. 
Thinking to quiz the old lady, he said: ‘ You are acquainted 
with the Americans, I believe?’ ‘Very well.’ ‘A mon- 
strously vulgar people, aren't they?’ ‘Yes; but what 
could you expect when you consider that they are 
descended from the English? Had their progenitors, now, 
been Italians or Spaniards, we might look for some good- 
breeding among them.’ The nobleman did not venture to 
address Mrs Patterson again that evening. 

ANSWERING AN Inquiny.—At the close of the perform- 
ance at the Holiday Street Theatre, Baltimore, the other 
night, a fashionably-dressed stranger lit his cigar, and 
walked slowly along North Holiday Street, towards his 
hotel in Old Town. While passing Hillen Street Bridge, 

he was encountered by a ruffian of the O’Bludgeon order, 

who inquired the time of night. ‘It just struck eleven, 


£ 


said the stranger blandly, without any signs of alarm. 
‘Eleven, did you say?’ was the gruff response. ‘As I 
don’t believe it’s so late, I’d like to see for myself: so 
pull out your watch, quick: it looks as if it might be a 
good one, from the big bunch of seals you’ve hanging to 
it’ ‘Yes; it’s a patent lever, extra jewelled, said the 
southerner, pulling it and a long six-barrelled revolver forth 
at the same time. Resting the watch, still retained by 
the guard, on the barrels of the deadly weapon, he extended 
it towards Mr O’Bludgeon, with a request to satisfy himself 
regarding the precise hour. The ruffian appeared to be 
utterly bewildered at this prompt movement. A few inches 
from his nose was the glittering golden lever ; but it rested 
on six dark barrels, from which a slight click of the trigger 
would send as many leaden messengers for his life’s blood. 
For a moment only did he remain in such a dangerous 
locality, and with a quivering remark, that ‘it was any 
hour the gentleman was pleased to say,’ he dashed up 
Hillen Street, and was soon lost in the darkness. 

City Tetecrarus.—In Boston, they have introduced 
lines of telegraph throughout the city. The various 
stations connect—first with the police-offices of the wards, 
and then with the general office of the chief of police. 
The object is to concentrate a powerful force in the event 
of a fire or riot, or any other emergency. The cost, about 
12,500 dollars. The Inquirer thinks some ingenious and 
enterprising citizen should immediately apply to the councils 
of Philadelphia for authority to establish a similar arrange- 
ment. Our population is now nearly half a million, and it 
is scattered over a territory extending for miles, so that 
some systematic plan of communication, such as we have 
referred to, is absolutely essential. 

Pustic Srimit.—A gentleman from New York has 
subscribed 406,600 dollars, the whole amount required, to 
form a railway from Fayetteville, N. C., to the Deep River 
Coal-mines, in the same state. 

Smoxine.—A lad who was toiling away at the stove, 
trying to light an old stump of a cigar, on being advised to 
leave off that filthy habit, replied with the utmost gravity, 
that ‘it was very hard work to break off smoking, as he 
had smoked ever since he was a small boy.’ Almost daily, 
we may see little three-footers, with lighted projections in 
their mouths, swaggering along, puffing and spitting after 
the most approved rowdy style. 

A Cuance ror Genius.—The liberal banker, Mr. R. W. 
Latham, of Washington, offers 500 dollars for the best 
national poem, ode, or epic: no restrictions as to length, 
and the manuscript to be sent to him by the first Monday 
in December 1853. Mr Latham is to own the copyright, 
and engages to devote the proceeds of the sale to the poor 
of that city. A novel proposition, and certainly a very 
commendable one. 

Nosopy But A Printer.— Nobody but a printer, any- 
how!’ Who was Benjamin Franklin? ‘ Nobody but a 
printer.’ Who was William Caxton, one of the fathers of 
literature? ‘Nobody but a printer” Who was Earl 
Stanhope? ‘Nobody but a printer. Who was Samuel 
Woodworth, the poet? ‘ Nobody but a printer. Who 
was Governor Armstrong, of Massachusetts? ‘ Nobody 
but a printer.’ Governor Bigler, of Pennsylvania, James 
Harper, Robert Sears, and senators Dix, Cameron, and 
Niles! Who are they? ‘ Nobody but printers, anyhow!’ 

LiseriA.—The New York state senate has under con- 
sideration, with every prospect of passing, a law appropriat- 
ing twenty-five dollars to pay the expenses of every coloured 
person who may choose to emigrate to Liberia. 


‘THE WATER-BUTT.” 

Through an inadvertency in the article under this title 
(No. 478, p. 133), it was stated that 30 pounds of soap are 
necessary to remove the hardness of 100 gallons of Thames 
water: it should have been 30 ounces. We will take 
advantage of this opportunity to mention one or two 
additional facts. As a matter of convenience, chemists 
have agreed that, when water contains 1 grain of lime per 
gallon, it shall be said to have 1 degree or 1° of hardness ; 
and thus, Thames water having 16 grains of lime in a 
gallon, is said to have 16° of hardness. It is calculated 
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that there are nearly 30 tons of lime in one day’s supply of 
water for London. About 2 ounces of soap are necessary 
to counteract each degree of lime-hardness. We may also 
state, that the Stockport Company has abandoned the 
twofold system mentioned in the article, supplying now 
ouly soft water, with great advantages to all parties. In 
respect to Mr Holland’s experiments, the oxalate of 
aminonia, useful in softening water for tea-making, does 
not purify it quite enough for drinking, on account of the 
organic impurities which the oxalate does not affect. 


MYSTERIOUS MUSIC. 

One Sunday afternoon, during a pause in a rain-storm 
which had lasted for six or seven hours, and during which 
the Genevese and I had been fiddling and talking, and 
reading and dining together, he took occasion to remark 
upon my fondness for music, and said he could gratify it in 
an extraordinary way if he thought fit. I begged him to 
explain himself. He was in no hurry to do so; but, after 
some coquetting and delay, rose from his seat, and taking 
a large cloak from a peg in the wall, lajd it open upon the 
bed, and then locking the door and closing the window- 
shutters, to exclude, as he said, even the slightest sound, 
seated me upon the cloak, sat himself down as close to me 
as possible, and pulled the hood over both our heads. 
Then placing his lips close to my ear, he said: ‘You must 
not speak—you must hardly breathe. Listen!’ I held 
my breath, and listened curiously for the best part of a 
minute before I was aware of any sound, and was just 
going to break the silence, when a small, but piercingly 
shrill strain seemed to traverse the very innermost chambers 
of my brain. 1 was not aware of the precise moment 
when it commenced, but I perceived instantly that it was 
accompanied by another note harmonising with it, produced 
by different mechanical means, and a twelfth lower. The 
shrill treble ran dancing with inconceivable rapidity up 
and down a comprehensive gamut, in a kind of fantastic 
variations upon some popular air, which I could identify ; 
while the accompanying bass, which might be compared for 
continuity to the drone of a bagpipe, but which, unlike 
that, was ‘musical as is Apollo’s lute, though limited 
apparently to five or six notes, gave the successive intona- 
tions with all the precision and certainty of an instrument. 
The longer I listened, the more rapturous was the music, 
or, which was more probable, the more sensitive my 
perceptions became, and the better was I qualified to 
appreciate it. The notation of the treble, which at first 
hearing had secmed to glide up and down, became by 
degrees distinct and articulate as that of a flageolet, to 
which, however, it bore no sort of resemblance, and the 
sustained notes of the bass assumed a triumphant, pealing 
tone, which thrilled me with delight. When at length the 
strain suddenly ceased, and the Genevese, throwing off the 
cloak, sprung up and opened the window-shutters, it was 
some time before I could recollect where I was. He 
laughed at my embarrassment, and upon my complimenting 
him upon the beauty and delicacy of the performance I 
had heard, asked me whether I could shew him how to 
turn it to account. As he confessed that, without the 
precautions we had taken, the music would have been 
inaudible, and that the hum of the smallest fly would have 
drowned the whole, I was forced to acknowledge that I 
could see no mode of making such a species of harmony 
marketable.—The Working-man's Way in the World. 


HINTS AS TO MANURES. 

Hoofs, hairs, feathers, skins, wool, contain more than 50 
per cent. of carbon, and from 13 to 18 per cent. of nitrogen, 
besides sulphur, salts of lime, of soda, and of magnesia. 
These substances hold, therefore, the first rank, as it were, 
amongst manures; and as a long time is required for their 
decomposition, their action may often last for seven or 
eight years. They yield excellent results, especially when 
made into a compost for potatoes, turnips, hops, hay, and, 
generally, on meadow-land. Hairs spread upon meadows 
are said to augment the crop threefold; and the Chinese, 
we are told, are so well aware of the very great value of 
that manure, that they carefully collect the hair every time 
they have their heads shaved—and the operation is per- 


formed every fortnight—and sell it to their farmers. Now 
the crop of hair which every individual leaves at the hair. 
cutter’s yearly, amounts to about half a pound; reckop. 
ing, therefore, at 13,000,000, the number of individuals 
who in Great Britain and Ireland are undergoing the 
process of shaving and haircutting, we have a production | 
of about 3000 tons of hair—that is, of manure of the most | 
valuable kind—since it represents, at least, 150,000 tons | 
of ordinary farmyard manure—which might be collected | 
almost without trouble, but which, on the contrary, such 
is our carelessness or indolence in thuse matters, js, | || 
believe, invariably swept away in our streets or sewers, | 
and utterly wasted.— Farmer's Manual of Agricultural | 
Chemistry. i 


DER FRUAHLINGS-ABEND. 
VON MALTHISON. 
THE SPRING-EVENING. 
Tue heavens glow with rosy hue 
Of summer's sun returning, 
The quivering spray is hung with dew, 
Like sparkling diamonds burning. 


Light dance the fountains from their bed 
Where rarest flowers are growing ; 
Bright shines the star of Eve, where red 

The setting sun is glowing. 


The early violet scents the air 
Tu every shady alley ; 

And flowers, than gems more bright and fair, 
Deck all the laughing valley. 


And Life is there—a living soul, 
That binds in love together 

Both great and small—a wondrous whole— 
In harmony for ever. . 


God speaks the word, and from his hand 
The insect-myriads flutter ; 

He speaks; and, lo! at his command 
His praise new planets utter! 


DOMESTIC HABITS OF OUR ANCESTORS. 
Erasmus, who visited England in the early part of the | 
sixteenth century, gives a curious description of an English 
interior of the better class. The furniture was rough ; the 
walls unplastered, but sometimes wainscotted or hung with || 
tapestry ; and the floors covered with rushes, which were || 
not changed for months. The dogs and cats had free || 
access to the eating-rooms, and fragments of meat and 
bones were thrown to them, which they devoured among || 
the rushes, leaving what they could not eat to rot there, |) 
with the draining of beer-vessels and all manner of unmen- 
tionable abominations. There was nothing like refinement || 
or elegance in the luxury of the higher ranks ; the indul- || 
gences which their wealth permitted consisted in rough and 
wasteful profusion. Salt beef and strong ale constituted | 
the principal part of Queen Elizabeth's breakfast, and 
similar refreshments were served to her in bed for supper. | 
At a series of entertainments given in York by the nobility | 
in 1660, where each exhausted his invention to outdo the | 
others, it was universally admitted that Lord Goring won | 
the palm for the magnificence of his fancy. The description |) 
of this supper will give us a good idea of what was then | 
thought magnificent: it consisted of four huge brawny || 
pigs, piping hot, bitted and harnessed with ropes of || 
sausages to a huge pudding in a bag, which served for a || 
chariot.— The Silent Revolution. | 
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